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Abstract: 

The Faju jing }& 7) #X, initially translated by Zhu Jiangyan “ jf # on the basis of a text 
brought to the Wu 2 kingdom by Weizhinan if #% #E (*Vijitananda) in 224 CE and 
subsequently revised and edited Zhi Qian % iit, is a remarkable example of a hybrid trans- 
lation. According to the information contained in a preface thought to have been authored by 
Zhi Qian himself, we learn that the translator supplemented the initial translation with 
substantial material drawn from one or more additional sources. In this paper we examine two 
verses from Zhi Qian’s hybrid translation that had been considered in previous scholarship to 
lack parallels in any known version of the Dhammapada or Udanavarga. On the contrary, it 
has been possible to demonstrate that these verses have a wide range of parallels not only in 
the Sanskrit Udanavarga but in other Buddhist scriptures as well. A close examination of the 
occurrences of these parallels in other Buddhist texts strongly suggests that Zhi Qian drew 
them from a Sarvastivadin or Mulasarvastivadin source, adding them to a pre-existing chapter 
(Chapter 22, “On the Buddha’) contained in the text originally brought by Weizhinan, which 
surely belonged to a different Buddhist school and may well have been recorded in a language 
similar to Pali. 
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One of the most influential scriptures in the canonical repertoire of early Buddhism is the 
collection of didactic verses known in its Pali version as the Dhammapada. Opinions have 
varied as to its literary quality; according to the eminent Indologist Sylvain Lévi, who 
published an important comparative study of one of its chapters, it was one of the greatest 
masterpieces of Indian poetry.' Some decades later, by contrast, John Brough—who produced 


A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society (Western 
Branch) held at UCLA in October 2009; an expanded version, including some general observations on Zhi 
Qian’s translation that are not included here, was subsequently given at Oxford University in October 2012. I 
also had the opportunity to discuss these verses (and to read through the entire chapter in which they occur, as 
well as the preface to the text) in a reading group with Prof. Stephen R. Bokenkamp and Ph.D. students Li 
Jiangnan 2271. Ba, Zhao Luying 8 fi 3%, Wong Pui See FE filli¥, and Liu Mianheng #1] #4 #4 of Arizona State 
University in 2021-2022. Helpful comments and suggestions by the participants at all of those sessions are 
gratefully acknowledged here. More recently, substantial comments on an earlier draft were sent by Zhang Yiren 
3k 7&1, Michael Radich, and Stefan Baums, which resulted in a number of improvements. Finally, in the last 
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a meticulous edition of the first version of the text to be discovered in the Gandhari 
language—described it as consisting of “accumulations of insipid mediocrity which piety 
preserves.”” The high esteem in which the text has been held by Buddhists themselves, 
however, is beyond dispute. In contemporary Theravada societies it is quoted by politicians 
and memorized by students,’ and in the early centuries of the Common Era it was considered 
to be part of the required curriculum for beginning monastics in India.* In more recent years 
translations of the text into more than a dozen modern languages—including such varied 
tongues as Tamil, Marathi, Norwegian, Hebrew, Hungarian, Vietnamese, German and French, 
as well as English and Japanese—have appeared with considerable frequency.” 

One of many indications of the popularity of this collection (known as the Dhammapada 
in Pali, the Dharmapada in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and Gandhari, and the Uddanavarga in 
other Sanskrit versions) is the number of versions that have come down to us in various Indic 
languages. Those published to date (mentioning in each case the most recent and reliable 
edition) are the following: 


e 


the Pali Dhammapada (ed. Oskar von Hintiber and K. R. Norman, 1994) 

the so-called Patna Dharmapada, a complete manuscript in partially Sanskritized Prakrit (ed. 
Margaret Cone, 1989) 

an incomplete (but quite substatial) Gandharl Dharmapada found near Khotan (ed. John 
Brough, 1962) 

fragments of a second Gandhart Dharmapada from the British Library manuscript collection 
(ed. Timothy Lenz, 2003) 

a fragmentary manuscript containing several chapters of a third Gandhart Dharmapada from 
the Split Collection (ed. Harry Falk, 2015) 

the Sanskrit Udanavarga, based mainly on manuscripts found in the area of Turfan, as well as 
others from Dunhuang and elsewhere (ed. Franz Bernhard, 1965)° 

* asecond (fragmentary) Sanskrit Udanavarga found at Suba8i (ed. Nakatani Hideaki, 1987) 


e 


e 


e 


e 


In addition to these, a small portion of the Sahasra chapter of an otherwise lost Dharmapada 
in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit belonging to the Lokottaravada school of the Mahasamghikas is 
quoted in the Mahdvastu.’ 


months prior to the submission of this paper for publication (when I was based several thousand miles from my 
home library), a number of colleagues—above all Profs. Stefan Baums and Vincent Tournier and Mr. Zhang 
Yiren—supplied essential pdfs on short notice. Any errors or infelicities that remain, despite the assistance of 
these many colleagues, are of course my own. 

' “1 Inde, qui compte tant de chefs-d’ceuvre dans la poésie gnomique, n’a rien qui dépasse le Dhammapada, 
ou méme qui l’égale” (Lévi 1912, p. 204). 

Brough 1962, p. xvii. 

See Carter and Palihawadana 1987, p. xi. 

So reported in the preface to the Faju jing ¥& 4) *£, which is thought to have been composed by the 
translator Zhi Qian Cit himself in the early 3“ century CE: HefEK™ kav PAE Hy i ZB, “In India, 
those who first embark [on training in Buddhism] without studying the Dharma Phrases (¥&J) are referred to 
as having skipped over the [proper] sequence” (T210, 4.566c18-19). 

Translations of the Pali Dhammapada into these and other languages are accessible online at SuttaCentral 
(suttacentral.org). 

On the provenance of the manuscripts used in producing this edition see Bernhard 1965, p. 82ff. As can be 
seen fromi Bernhard’s work is actually an oversimplification to refer to “the” Sanskrit Uddnavarga, as the 
multitude of fragments masterfully edited by Bernhard can be assigned to two different recensions (for a 
detailed analysis see Schmithausen 1970). 

See Senart 1897, pp. 434-436 and cf. Jones 1956, pp. 436-438. Other verses attributed to a Dharmapada 
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4. 


Translations of the text into other canonical languages—in addition to the non-canonical 
modem languages mentioned above—also attest to its widespread impact over the centuries. 
Four translations have been preserved in Chinese: 


* Faju jing YK (T210), translated by Zhu Jiangyan “;K¢Z8 and subsequently revised by Zhi 
Qian Sit with the addition of substantial material from at least one other source® 

° Faju piyu jing 3&7) 20g (T211), translated by Faju YEE and Fali 7&7 (290-306 CE)’ 

° Chu yao jing HH HER (T212), translated by Zhu Fonian “ {#4 in the late 4" or early 5" 


century’? 
¢ Fa ji yao song jing YEE BEAK (T213), translated by Tianxizai KAA (*Devasanti?) (late 
10th c. CE)" 


There is also a Tibetan translation, which has been preserved despite the fact that few non- 
Mahayana scriptures (aside from the necessary Vinaya texts) were knowingly admitted into 
the Tibetan canonical repertoire: 


* Ched du brjod pa’i tshoms (Peking no. 992, Derge no. 326), translated by Vidyaprabhakara’” 
and Rin chen mchog (9"-10" c. CE)'? (ed. Dietz and Zongtse, 1990) 


Finally, though no complete canon was ever produced in any of the local languages of the 
Tarim Basin (now incorporated into the Chinese province of Xinjiang #1 §#), among the 
individual texts translated into the language of Kucha (= Tokharian B) that have been 
discovered in this region is a version of an Uddanavarga.'* 


The Production of Zhi Qian’s Hybrid Dharmapada 
Despite the fact that Zhi Qian was a highly productive translator—having left behind no 
fewer than two dozen surviving texts, some of them quite long, in addition to nearly a dozen 


are found elsewhere in the text; see for example Senart 1890, p. 212 (cf. Jones 1952, pp. 202-203 and n. 5) and 
Senart 1897, pp. 91 and 156 (cf. Jones 1956, pp. 94-95 and 151-152); another passage corresponding to verse 5 
in the Pali Dhammapada (though not identified in the Mahavastu as belonging to a Dharmapada) is found in 
Senart 1882, p. 132 (cf. Jones 1949, p. 104). For the most current and detailed discussion of the fragments of a 
Dharmapada transmitted in the Mahdavastu see Tournier 2017, pp. 74-76 and see also pp. 56-62, where the 
author discusses the concluding verses of two Lokottaravadin Pratimoksasutra manuscripts in light of their 
parallels in the Bhiksuvarga. On Dharmapada verses in the Mahavastu cf. also the discussion in Nakatani 1988, 
. 124 ff. 

For an English translation of the portion of the text whose chapter titles match those of the Pali (i.e., 
chapters 9-32 and 34-35) see Dhammajoti 1995. 

The pioneering prose rendition published in the late 19" century by Samuel Beal (Beal 1878) is now 
superseded by the translation by Charles Willemen (Willemen 1999). 

For a partial French translation see Chavannes 1910, vol. 3, pp. 297-308. The text was produced in 399 CE 
according to its preface by Sengrui {# #, but other dates are given elsewhere in the Chu sanzang ji ji. More 
recently, Eric Greene has argued that the text was not produced until after the arrival of Buddhabhadra in China 
in 306-308 CE; see Greene 2012, p. 27, n. 50. On these and other sources for the date of this translation see the 
entries for this text at CBC@ (https://dazangthings.nz/cbc/text/2118/). 

"Translated in Willemen 1978. 

'2. There are several different reconstructions of the Sanskrit name of this translator in various Tibetan sources; 
see Bernhard 1968, p. 275 n. 5. I would like to thank Zhang Yiren for bringing this multiplicity to my attention 
(personal communication, January 2023). 

'S- The Tibetan version was translated by W. Woodville Rockhill in the late 19" century (Rockhill 1883), and 
more recently by Gareth Sparham (Sparham 1983; 2™ revised edition 1986). 


‘4 See Lévi 1933, pp. 39-56. 
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others that have since been lost—we have almost no information on the exact time, place, and 
circumstances of most of his translations.'° This may be due in part to the fact that he was a 
layman (and thus not a leading figure in a religious community that would have recorded his 
activities, as for example in the case of his predecessor Lokaksema 3¢ ¥é jill HX). It is also 
possible that he produced most of his work alone, and thus did not enjoy (or perhaps suffer 
from) the glare of public (and governmental) scrutiny that characterized the work of some of 
his successors such as Kum§arajiva fi FE #é fT. Be that as it may, the sole translation in Zhi 
Qian’s corpus for which we have an account of its production is his version of a 
Dharmapada. 

According to a detailed preface which has been transmitted as anonymous but is widely 
agreed to have been authored by Zhi Qian himself,’ a version of the text in 26 chapters 
arrived in the southern city of Wuchang £4, brought by the South Asian monk Weizhinan 
MEASREE (* Vijitananda), in 224 CE.'’ Since Weizhinan was newly arrived and did not have the 
requisite knowledge of Chinese, Zhi Qian asked another monk, Zhu Jiangyan “ jKf 2 , to 
translate it. Some time later Zhi Qian acquired another version of the text which contained 
substantial additional material. This, according to the account given in his preface, he 
integrated into the existing version, editing and arranging it in the process. It is this hybrid 
version—containing 39 chapters in all, and consisting of material from (at least) two different 
sources, which surely belonged to different Buddhist schools and were redacted in different 
Indian languages—that has come down to us as the Faju jing.'® 

Zhi Qian’s work proved to be highly successful in China. It was quoted in two of the 
earliest extant Chinese scriptural commentaries, the interlinear commentary to the first 
chapter of the Da mingdu jing K HA RE (T225A) and the commentary on An Shigao’s 


'S For a detailed discussion of his translation corpus see Nattier 2008, pp. 116-148; for a concise account of 


his life and works (together with additional observations on of the impact of his work and its reception by 
subsequent generations of Chinese Buddhists) cf. Nattier 2019. 

‘© The preface is preserved in two places in the Taisho canon, on the one hand in the collection of prefaces 
collected by Sengyou in the Chu sanzang ji ji th = jad (T2145, 55.49c20-50a28) and on the other—and 
very strangely—in the middle of the translation itself (T210, 4.566b14—c26), with occasional differences in 
wording between the two. For a discussion and partial French translation of the preface (based on the version in 
T2145) see Lévi 1912, pp. 205-209. An English translation of the entire preface (based on the version in T210) 
was published by Willemen (1973, pp. 210-213); a more recent English translation drawing on both versions 
can be found in Dhammajoti 1995 (pp. 46-48). For a complete translation into Japanese (relying mainly on the 
version in the Chu sanzang ji ji) see Mizuno 1981, pp. 266-268; a partial Japanese translation can also be found 
in Nakatani 1988, p. 129. Excerpts from the preface are also translated in Bokenkamp 2014, pp. 178-179. 

On the reconstruction of the name of this monk (often referred to, certainly incorrectly, as “Vighna”) see 

Nattier 2008, p. 113 and n. 1, and cf. Mizuno 1981, p. 279, who also considered the name “Vighna” to be 
doubtful and proposed instead the reconstruction Vijitananda. In light of the fact that the name almost certainly 
began with Vijita-, the character #{\ should be written in pinyin as zhi (Schuessler §7—6, LH tSe; Pulleyblank p. 
404, EMC tei) rather than qi (Schuessler Joc. cit., LH gie; Pulleyblank p. 246, EMC gjid/gji). The idea that the 
name #E KE means “obstacle” (hifi, Skt. vighna) was apparently introduced toward the end of the 6" century 
CE by Fei Changfang #52) in the Lidai sanbao ji FE{\= #440 (T2034, 49.576). 
'8 The translator attribution given in the Taisho edition of the canon (“translated by the Wu [period] Indian 
monk Weizhinan et al.,” 5K“ WPT MESRHES ez, 4.559a6) is obviously inaccurate, since the preface makes it 
quite clear that Weizhinan merely brought the text to China; he is not described as playing any role in the 
translation process itself, which was carried out by Zhu Jiangyan and Zhi Qian (see Nattier 2008, pp. 113-115). 
It is well known that at a certain point Chinese sources began to credit the person who brought the text to China 
as the “translator’”—in large part in order to certify that it was a genuine scripture brought from India, and not an 
apocryphon composed in China—but in the present case Weizhinan is not even said to have read or recited the 
text, so it would probably be best not to include him as one of the translators. 
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Yinchiru jing bZ RF AK (T1694), both of which are thought to date from the second half of 
the 3 century CE, and thus shortly after Zhi Qian’s time.’ The wording of his translation 
was also copied almost verbatim at various points in all three of the later Chinese translations 
of versions of a Dharmapada or an Udadnavarga mentioned above. In addition portions of his 
translation were copied without attribution—i.e., plagiarized—in works by others, including 
the Xiuxing bengi jing {E47 ALE (T184), the Zengyi ahan jing HS br] ARE (T125), and the 
Zi ai jing AK (T742), all of which were probably produced between the early 4"—early 5" 
century CE.”° 

Despite its prominence in China, however, few scholars have focused primarily on Zhi 
Qian’s version of the text. An exception is KL Dhammajoti, whose book The Chinese Version 
of Dharmapada, translated with introduction and annotations (1995) contains a translation of 
the portion of Zhi Qian’s work for which the Pali version has parallel chapter titles, 1.e., 
chapters 9-35 (with the exception of chapter 33, which has no counterpart in the Pali). We 
will have occasion to refer to Dhammajoti’s study and translation in detail below. 


The Structure and Content of Zhi Qian’s Translation 

First, however, it will be useful to provide an overview of the structure of Zhi Qian’s hybrid 
text in comparison with that of the two best known Indic-language versions of the text, 1.e., 
the Pali Dhammapada and the Sanskrit Uddnavarga. Already in the late 19" century Samuel 
Beal had drawn attention to the striking resemblance in both the titles and the sequence of 
chapters 9-32 and 34-35 of Zhi Qian’s text and the twenty-six chapters of the Pali.”' Taking 
into consideration only the chapters as a whole (and not the particular verses included within 
them, which as we shall see are not identical), and providing English translations of Zhi 
Qian’s Chinese chapter titles,” we obtain the following correspondences:” 


the Faju jingiR WE the Pali Dhammapada the Sanskrit Udanavarga 
1. 44% Impermanence -- 1. Anitya 
2. BH Instruction -- [cf. 7. Sucarita] 


'° Both of these commentaries—which share a great deal of distinctive vocabulary and quote from a number 


of the same sources—are thought to have been produced by the community associated with Kang Senghui #£{4 
(fl. 250-280 CE). For a detailed study of the commentary on the Yinchiru jing Fe# AR see Zacchetti 2010; 
on the interlinear commentary to T225A see Nattier 2008[2010], pp. 304-305 and 335. 

The translator attributions found in the Taisho canon for all three of these works are now considered to be 
incorrect. A summary of relevant scholarship on this issue can be found on the site created by Michael Radich, 
CBC@ (“Chinese Buddhist Canonical Attributions”), located at https://dazangthings.nz/cbc/text/, by entering 
their Taisho numbers (in the format T0184, T0125, and T0742). For unacknowledged citations from T210 see 
for example T184, 3.467a18—21, from T210, 4.574a12-15 and T184, 3.467a22—23 from T210, 4.559b6—7; in 
T742, at 17.549c22-25, from T210 4.562a13-16; and in T125, 2.827b13-16, again from T210, 4.574a12-15 
(with some changes in wording). 

*l- See Beal 1878, pp. 12-13. 

2 Thi Qian adhered to a principle of symmetry in reducing (or in some cases, expanding) all of the titles to fit 
a two-character format, thus resulting in some apparent discrepancies from what we find in the Pali and Sanskrit 
chapter titles. In doing so he was following a literary convention that was already current in his time; see for 
example the Lunheng iii produced by Wang Chong -F.7 in the late Ist c. CE, where all of the chapter titles 
are in two-character format (I owe this observation to Li Jiangnan 28 70- Rd; personal communication, May 
2022). 

In compiling this table I have made use of the extensive list of parallels given in the foundational work by 
Mizuno Kogen 7K #¥ 44 7G (1981, pp. 270-298), as well as Dhammajoti’s table of comparisons between Zhi 
Qian’s chapter titles and those found in the Pali version (Dhammajoti 1995, pp. 65-66). My English translation 
of Zhi Qian’s titles differs in several respects from those given by Dhammajoti. 
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3. %[H] The Learned One # [cf. 22. Sruta] 
4. fa Sincere Faith -- 10. Sraddha 
5. XE Morality -- 6. Sila 

6. ‘fE2x Reflection -- 15. Smrti 

7. 3&{— Benevolence ze es 

8. Hitt Speech -- 8. Vaca 

9, #32 Paired Essentials 1. Yamaka 29. Yuga 

10. 7iti% Heedlessness (sic) 2. Appamada 4. Apramada 
11. 3 Mind 3. Citta 31. Citta 

12. 484} Fragrance of Flowers 4. Puppha 18. Puspa 

13. ‘14 The Fool 5. Bala = 

14. HA The Wise One 6. Pandita 2 

15. #672 The Arhat 7. Arahant -- 

16. 3\-F Concerning the Thousand 8. Sahassa 24. Peyala 
17. #847 Evil Action 9. Papa 28. Papa 

18. JJ#£ Swords and Staves 10. Danda ss 

19. GkE Old Age 11. Jara = 

20. 2 Love of the Self 12. Atta 23. Atma 

21. tH#§ The Mundane World 13. Loka -- 

22. 3a Concerning the Buddha 14. Buddha 21. Tathagata 
23. B84 Abiding at Ease 15. Sukha 30. Sukha 
24. Uf = Delight 16. Piya 5. Priya 

25. #2 Anger 17. Kodha 20. Krodha 
26. E24G Defilements 18. Mala -- 

27. 484¥ Receiving and Retaining 19. Dhammattha -- 

28. iEfT Practicing the Way 20. Magga 12. Marga 
29. |S (iT Far-Reaching 21. Pakinnaka 16. Prakirnaka 
30. Hlsik The Hells 22. Niraya -- 

31. RIK Simile of the Elephant 23. Naga [19. Asva] 
32. BEAK Desire 24. Tanha 3. Trsna 

33. Fll# Profits -- 13. Satkara 
34, YF The Monk” 25. Bhikkhu 32. Bhiksu 
35. #4 The Brahman 26. Brahmana 33. Brahmana 
36. eye Nirvana = 26. Nirvana 


37. 4A Birth-and-Death ae = 
38. i Fl] Benefits of the Way ae ag 
39. fi *F The Auspicious = oh 


4 This unexpected rendition—where both the Pali and the Sanskrit have the opposite term “Heedfulness” 


(appamada and apramdda respectively; cf. Lévi 1912)—is one of two titles in Zhi Qian’s translation that 
Dhammajoti considered to be different from those found in other versions of the text (the other being that of Ch. 
34, where Zhi Qian has Shamen }['4, a term originally coined as a transcription of a form of sramana, in 
contrast to Bhikkhu in the Pali and Bhiksu in the Sanskrit; see Dhammajoti 1995, p. 71). In the present case Zhi 
Qian’s choice of wording was clearly constrained by his commitment to casting each of the chapter titles in two- 
character form (on this cf. above, n. 22). Of course, both “heedlessness” and its opposite, # /X3I# “not being 
heedless,” are discussed in the chapter in question, so in theory either would be appropriate as a title. As to the 
chapter entitled Shamen YF, this term is well attested in Zhi Qian’s corpus as a “substitution term”—that is, a 
term originally coined as a transcription but subsequently used to translate a different word, in this case a form 
of bhiksu—so neither of these chapter titles suggests that Zhi Qian was working from divergent wording in his 
Indic-language original. On shamen as a substitution term for bhiksu (and on substitution terms in general) see 
Nattier forthcoming. 

°° The word Shamen Y¥F"| appears at first glance to point to an underlying title of Sramana, but this word is 
well attested in Zhi Qian’s corpus as a substitution term used to translate bhiksu (see the previous note). 
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Even at a glance the alignment between the twenty-six chapters of the Pali version and the 
corresponding chapters of Zhi Qian’s text is clear. Given this remarkable degree of agreement 
it seems quite certain that this portion of the Faju jing was based on the scripture in twenty- 
six chapters brought by Weizhinan and initially translated by Zhu Jiangyan. It also seems 
highly likely that Weizhinan’s text—which may well have come from Sri Lanka rather than 
from the Indian subcontinent itself?*—bore a strong resemblance in its structure, if not in all 
of its content, to the extant Pali Dhammapada. And even when Zhi Qian amplified the 
existing translation by adding material from another source, the sequence of the original 
twenty-six chapters was left undisturbed, with the exception of inserting one chapter that has 
no parallel in the Pali (Chapter 33, #!| #¢ “Profits,” corresponding to Chapter 13, Satkara, in 
the Sanskrit). 

The congruence between this portion of Zhi Qian’s translation and the Pali is highlighted 
by a comparison with the Sanskrit Udanavarga, also given in the table above, which exhibits 
a radical disjunction in this regard. The one noteworthy point of agreement between Zhi 
Qian’s text and the Udanavarga is the placement of a chapter on Impermanence ({f #i , 
Sanskrit Anitya) at the beginning, which is also its position in the Sanskrit text. It seems 
likely that this choice was inspired by the format of the version of the scripture that he 
acquired after the initial translation was made, whose sequence may have agreed in at least 
some respects with that of the extant Sanskrit text. 

Things become considerably more complicated, however, when we examine the actual 
content of the twenty-six chapters of the Faju jing whose titles correspond with the Pali, for 
not all of the verses within them are the same. In some cases verses found in Zhi Qian’s 
translation have no parallel in the Pali, while in others the reverse is the case. A typical 
example is Chapter 22 in Zhi Qian’s version, entitled “Concerning the Buddha” (zh {Hf ), 
which has a parallel—at least as far as chapter titles are concerned—in both the Pali (Chapter 
14, entitled Buddha) and the Sanskrit (Chapter XXI, entitled Tathagata). A comparison of the 
individual verses in these seemingly parallel chapters, however, reveals significant 
differences among the three texts. Drawing on the comparative table given by Mizuno (1981, 
p. 284) as well as the table given by Dhammajoti (1995, pp. 56-57, which does not include 
the Sanskrit Uddnavarga), we find the following correspondences:”’ 


Zhi Qian’s Faju jing Pali Dhammapada Sanskrit Udanavarga 


(Chapter 22) (Chapter 14) (various chapters) 
1 79 XXIX.52 
2 180 XXIX.53 
3 ---’8 XXI1.9 


26. 


; On the provenance of the Indic-language original see Mizuno 1981, p. 24. 
7. 


I have also consulted the list of parallels to Zhi Qian’s Chapter 22 in the Pali Dhammapada and the Sanskrit 
Udanavarga given by Nakatani (1988, pp. 303-304), and I have added one of his findings—the identification of 
Uv 30.11 as a parallel to Zhi Qian’s verse 13—to the table given here. Nakatani’s other suggestions for 
additional parallels, however, do not seem convincing, nor does his contention that some of the verses from Zhi 
Qian’s Chapter 22 were drawn from the non-extant text in 700 gathds transmitted by Master Ge appear to be 
persuasive (a topic to be dealt with below). 

‘Mizuno (and following him, Dhammajoti) gives vs. 181 as a partial parallel; in Nakatani’s table (1988, 
p. 303) this verse, together with Uv 21.9, is listed as a full parallel without further comment. Zhang (2022, 
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184 XXVI.2 
10 185 XXXI_.50 
11 183 XXVIIL1 
12 Ss et seoil — 
13 ---” XXX.11” 
14 188 XXVII31 
15 189 XXVII.32 
16 190 XXVII.33 
17 191 XXVII.34 
18 192 XXVII35 
19 --- --- 
20 193 XXX.27 
21 194 XXX.22 


As this table makes clear, while the sequence of verses in Chapter 22 of the Faju jing follows 
that of the Pali fairly well, eight of the twenty-one verses in Zhi Qian’s translation have no 
counterparts there, while conversely, five of the verses in Chapter 14 of the Pali are not 
represented in this part of Zhi Qian’s text (though in two cases Mizuno has identified 
counterparts elsewhere in the Faju jing).* It is also noteworthy that, although its chapter title 
seems analogous to that of Zhi Qian’s Chapter 22 (“Concerning the Buddha’), only two 
verses found in the “Tathagata” chapter of the Sanskrit Uddnavarga (i.e., verses XXI.4 and 9) 
have counterparts in this portion of Zhi Qian’s text. 

Comparisons with other Indic-language versions of the text show still more kaleidoscopic 
fluctuations in sequence, none of which can be aligned with the structure of Zhi Qian’s text 
nor, for that matter, with one another.** What we seem to have here, in sum, is the textual 


p. 158) follows Nakatani in adducing these parallels, but specifies further that the parallel portions are Dhp 
18labd and Uv 21.9abd (personal communication, January 2023). 
Nakatani (Joc. cit.) gives vs. 195 of the Pali Dhammapada as a full parallel to Zhi Qian’s vs. 4, though the 
resemblance seems very slight. 
30. Mizuno lists Uv XI.15 as a partial parallel to Zhi Qian’s vs. 8, but as discussed below it is not a very good 
match; as we shall see, a much closer parallel can be found elsewhere in the Udanavarga. 
31; Mizuno (but not Dhammajoti) gives vs. 195 as a partial parallel; for his part Dhammajoti draws a 
comparison with part of verses 207(ef) and 208(ab) found in Chapter 15 of the Pali. 
°°. Mizuno (again not followed by Dhammajoti) gives vs. 196 as a partial parallel. 
3. This parallel (not given by Mizuno) is drawn from Nakatani (1988, p. 303), who is surely correct in making 
this identification. 
Mizuno (p. 284) equates verses 186-187 of the Pali Dhammapada with verses 3-4 of Chapter 33 of the 
Faju jing and with verses II.17-18 of the Sanskrit Udanavarga, respectively. These counterparts are not noted by 
Dhammajoti (cf. p. 62), as he excludes Zhi Qian’s Chapter 33 from his study. Oddly, Nakatani does not provide 
a Pali parallel for any of the verses in this chapter in his comparative table (1988, p. 309). 

In addition to the copious tables of correspondences provided in Mizuno 1981 (of which the most relevant 
for our purposes are the table collating the verses from the Patna Dharmapada [here labeled SDhp after its 
initial publication in Shukla 1979] to the Pali Dhammapada and the Sanskrit Udanavarga on pp. 65-71, as well 
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equivalent of a jigsaw puzzle where all of the pieces are square: individual verses were 
clearly moving pieces, and in theory any piece could be placed anywhere. 

To put it this way is something of an exaggeration, of course, since the one thing that all 
of the texts in this group have in common is that each chapter contains verses collected under 
the rubric of a certain theme. But the fact remains that the themes chosen as chapter titles, as 
well as the particular verses that were placed within them, vary widely from one version of 
this scripture to another. In light of this extreme variability it is certainly not possible to refer 
to all of these texts as being versions of “the” Dhammapada (or Dharmapada, or Udana- 
varga); rather, it might be better to say that these names refer to a type of text—that is, a 
thematatically arranged collection of highly mobile verses, many of them widely shared with 
other scriptures of this type—rather than a single scripture for which we have multiple 
exemplars. 


An Unidentified Verse in Zhi Qian’s Faju jing 

Among the eight verses in Zhi Qian’s translation of the chapter “Concerning the Buddha” for 
which neither Mizuno nor Dhammajoti could identify a clear equivalent in Pali (or in any 
other Indic language) is the following: 


PETE Aa Oh 
IES Ay REE 
PR Ay SE 
EPL AES -- (XXIL8; T210, 4.567a23-24) 


As translated by Dhammajoti (1995, p. 316), to whose rendition I have added two of the key 
terms in Chinese, this verse reads as follows: 


Those having destroyed evil and crossed over are the Buddhas. 
Those on the land are the brahmins. 

Those who remove famine (ff) are the Dharma-trainees. 
Those who cut off the caste lineage ([1#) are the disciples. 


Not only does this passage lack a counterpart in the Pali, but it has thus far eluded 
identification in other Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Chinese Dharmapada and Udanavarga texts—or 
for that matter, in any other Buddhist scripture—as well. 

As mentioned above, a partial parallel to this verse in the Sanskrit Uddnavarga was 


as the table aligning the verses in Zhi Qian’s Faju jing with those in the Pali Dhammapada and the Sanskrit 
Udanavarga, with additional references to the Patna Dharmapada and to texts found elsewhere in the Pali 
canon, on pp. 270-298), tables of correspondences between the Khotan Dharmapada and the Pali Dhammapada 
and the Sanskrit Udanavarga are included in Brough 1962 (pp. 287—290 and 291-293 respectively); these are 
now to be supplemented by the table compiled by Harry Falk, who has collated the Gandhart Dharmapada from 
the Split Collection with its parallels in the Gandhart Dharmapada from Khotan, the Pali Dhammapada, the 
Patna Dharmapada, the Sanskrit Udanavarga, and the Suba8i Uddnavarga (Falk 2015, pp. 27-29). An 
additional table based on the Faju jing is given by Nakatani (1988, pp. 294-313), collating it with parallels in 
the Pali Dhammapada and the Sanskrit Udanavarga together with speculations on certain verses having been 
drawn from the 700-gatha text transmitted by Master Ge (here labeled K, K’, or K’”’). The most comprehensive 
and up-to-date list of parallels is now the one given by Zhang Yiren in his MA thesis (Zhang 2022), 
pp. 135-184; see also p. 123 and n. 635 (where p. “208” is a typo for p. “298” in the reference to Nattier 
2008[2010]) for a brief discussion of one of the verses treated in the present paper. 
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suggested by Mizuno (1981, p. 284). It reads as follows: 


brahmano vahitaih papaih / sramanah samitasubhah / 
pravrajayitva tu malan / uktah pravrajitas tv iha (X1.15) 


This might be translated as “[One is] a brahman by virtue of evil deeds being removed; a 
sramana [is one who] has put impurity to rest. Having caused the stains to depart, one is said 
to be a pravrajita [1.e., one who has departed from the home life].” As can be seen, however, 
this is not a very satisfying equivalent; despite the fact that it mentions brahmans and two 
categories of renunciants, it does not match the wording of the Chinese very closely, and 
Dhammajoti follows Mizuno in treating this verse as only vaguely similar to (and not a true 
counterpart of) Zhi Qian’s rendition.*° 

As it happens, however, Zhi Qian’s translation contains a highly unusual Buddhist term 
which, when identified correctly, can help us to locate counterparts of this verse elsewhere. 
The word in question is chujin bf, lit. “[one who] removes famine.” This is an extremely 
rare expression, but in a small number of early Buddhist translations it is clear that it is being 
used as a translation of bhiksu. The word is first attested in the Fa jing jing REA (T322), a 
translation of the Ugrapariprcchda produced in the late second century CE by An Xuan ZK 
and Yan Fotiao Jak {Ji dil, and it was subsequently adopted by a small number of other 
translators.*” Among the texts in which it occurs, in fact, is the Da mingdu jing KAA FERS 
(T225B), one of the best known translations in Zhi Qian’s corpus.** 

With this equivalence in mind, we can re-translate this verse as follows (leaving one 
problematic word in Chinese for the moment, and alternating between singular and plural 
subjects for reasons that will be made clear below): 


The one who has destroyed evil and crossed over 
[to the other shore] is the Buddha. 

The one who stays on land is the brahman. 

The bhiksus are those who train in the Dharma. 

Those who cut off the zhong fifi are sravakas. 


A previously unidentified Sanskrit parallel 

Once the term chujin af has been recognized as a translation of bhiksu, we are in a position 
to look for passages in extant Indian texts that might contain the four elements found in Zhi 
Qian’s verse 8 above—the Buddha, the brahman, bhiksus, and sradvakas—in combination 


36. 


‘ Dhammajoti 1995, p. 184, n. 14. 
7. 


See the Da mingdu jing KHAFER (T225B), translated by Zhi Qian c. 225-252 CE and the Liu du ji jing 7N 
RE 42 (T152), translated (or compiled?) by Kang Senghui, as well as several texts whose translators are 
unknown but which can be assigned on grounds of terminology and style to the mid- to late 3" c. CE, viz., the 
Fo bannihuan jing WiWZVEVARE (T5), the Fo mu bannihuan jing PERE ALVEYAKE (1145), and the Sunduoyezhi 
jing HS HB BCR (T582); on this latter group of three see the various remarks in Nattier 2022, especially pp. 
118-130 (on T145) and 133-134 (on T582). The only other place where this term appears in a supposed 
translation of a sitra (that is, in texts contained in vols. 1-17 of the Taisho canon) is in T497 (ff at SE wil a HE RE 
GEEKS), a text listed as anonymous by Sengyou (T2145, 55.23b6) but subsequently attributed to Gunabhadra 
by Fei Changfang (T2034, 49.91c26 and 92a14—15). This text has numerous peculiar features in both 
vocabulary and content which should be investigated in detail; it seems possible that it is a Chinese apocryphon. 

On the status of T225B (that is, chapters 2-30 of the text; the first chapter and its interlinear commentary 
are the work of other hands) see Nattier 2008, pp. 136-137 and Nattier 2008[2010]. 
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with the motif of crossing to the “other shore.” And in fact, just such a verse can be found in 
the Sanskrit Divydvadana, a collection of edifying tales considered to belong to the 
Mulasarvastivada school. Chapter 3 of this work (the Maitreyavadana), in the ancient but still 
valuable edition published by Cowell and Neil (1886, p. 56; I have updated the transcription 
to reflect current Indological usage), contains the following verse : 


uttimo bhagavan buddho 
brahmanas tisthati sthale 
bhiksavo ’tra parisnanti 
kolam badhnanti sravakah 


This is translated by Andy Rotman as follows: 


The Lord Buddha has crossed, 

the brahman remains on shore. 

Here the monks swim across, 

the disciples bind a raft. (Rotman 2008, p. 120) 


This looks promising at first, for it contains all four of the elements that we are looking for, 
and the first line refers to the Buddha “crossing over,” while the second refers to a brahman 
standing (i.e., remaining) on the shore. In the third line, however, the symmetry breaks down, 
for the Sanskrit seems to refer to monks “swimming across” (parisnanti, a term to which we 
will return below), while Zhi Qian’s translation says they study the Dharma (#74). And the 
fourth line of the Sanskrit says that the disciples “bind a raft” (kolam badhnanti), while Zhi 
Qian says they “cut off the zhong (Ef fifi),” translated by Dhammajoti as “cut off the caste 
lineage.” 

We may now turn to the question of what the character zhong fifi might mean here, for Zhi 
Qian uses this word in a variety of ways. One meaning is simply “type, kind, category,” as 
when he uses it in phrases for the “96 kinds of [non-Buddhist] teachings” (JLT-7\f8, T68, 
1.869a6) or “various types of lotuses” (HEH 34 HE, T6, 1.185b26). He also uses it for “seed” 
in the agricultural metaphors that are so common in Buddhist scriptures, for example 
elsewhere in the Faju jing itself KM 7H / WERE EE, translated by Dhammajoti as 
“The craving mind is the field; lust, hatred and delusion are the seeds,” T210, 4.571b12).* In 
other cases it serves as a translation of dhdatu, in the sense of the six sense organs, their 
objects, and the associated form of consciousness (-/\#i, again in T210, 4.574a17). But it 
can also be used in a way more similar to what is given in Dhammajoti’s translation, i.e., to 
refer to a family or clan (e.g., the Sakya clan, ## ffi, T533, 14.814a13) or one of the social 
groups in ancient India, as when a minister of state is referred to as a member of the brahman 
zhong (tits Fi, T6, 1.176a8—-9).”° In light of this latter usage Dhammajoti’s translation of the 


CF. the parallel verses in the Patna Dharmapada (vv. 152-154), the Pali Dhammapada (vv. 356-359) and 


the Sanskrit Udanavarga (XVI1.16-21), and Dhammajoti 1995, p. 244, vs. 27. There are a number of differences 
between Zhi Qian’s translation and its Indic-language parallels, notably that while each of the three (or more) 
defects (dosa) is given a verse of its own in the Indian sources, in Zhi Qian’s text the three items (#2, 28, Jé€) are 
all condensed into a single verse. 

“°. It should be mentioned in passing that the fourfold caste system that is so well known in Hindu texts is 
rarely mentioned in early Buddhist scriptures, and when it does occur it is likely to reveal the lateness of those 
passages. Instead, the early texts overwhelmingly refer to three social strata, in the following sequence: 
ksatriyas, brahmanas, and grhapatis (the latter often mistranslated as “householder,” but actually referring to a 
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last line as “Those who cut off the caste lineage are the disciples (Et fli #58 S-)” does not 
seem completely improbable. That said, however, it certainly does not offer a good match to 
the Sanskrit here. 

At this point we may turn to the Sanskrit word kola itself, where at last we will find a 
solution to our problem. Like so many words in Sanskrit kola has a wide range of meanings; 
Monier-Williams begins with “hog” and goes on to list other definitions such as “breast, 
haunch, hip or flank,” “an embrace,” “a kind of weapon,” and “name of a plant.” pausing 
briefly to give the meaning of “raft,” for which the sole source he cites is the Divyavadana 
(MW 313c). In Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, by contrast, the first 
meaning of kola (for which the spelling kaula is also given as a variant) is “boat, raft” 
(BHSD 194b), again citing the Divyavadana (including the verse we are concerned with 
here) as well as the Vajracchedika and other texts. The Pali Text Society’s Pali English 
Dictionary, by contrast, mentions only “hog” (though considering this to be based on a 
corruption of the word kroda) and “the jujube fruit” (see PED 228). But in some of the 
compound forms given there—and in considerably more detail in the entry in Cone’s A 
Dictionary of Pali (vol. 1, pp. 737b—738a)—some clues begin to emerge: the form kolankola 
is defined as “going from kula to kula (clan to clan) in samsara,” while kolaputti is said to be 
a “composition form of kulaputta” (i.e., a son of a [good] family or clan). And if we search in 
reverse, looking for a term that means “raft” in Pali, the word we find is not kola but kulla “a 
raft (of basket-work)” (PED 219). 

At last we can begin to reconstruct what has happened here: if indeed the word kola 
appeared in Zhi Qian’s source, an interchange between the vowels o and u could make it 
possible to read this word as kula “clan” rather than kola “raft” (to use the Buddhist Sanskrit 
spellings cited above). The rarity of the word ko/a in this sense in all of the Indian languages 
discussed above points to the likelihood that, even if this was the form of the word used in 
Zhi Qian’s Indic-language source, he might well not have been familiar with this meaning of 
the word. Once we see that Zhi Qian understood the word found in his source (whether it was 
actually written as kola or kula or even kulla) as meaning “family” or “clan,” his translation 
of the term as fifi makes perfect sense. 

One line in Zhi Qian’s verse, however, remains an intractable problem, for no matter what 
we might postulate as the reading found in his Indic-language original, and even after 
recognizing that bR fi is a translation of bhiksu, there seems to be no way to align the third 
line of the Sanskrit text in the Divyavadana (bhiksavo ‘tra parisnanti, translated by Rotman 
as “Here the monks swim across”) with Zhi Qian’s “The bhiksus are Dharma-trainees” (KR f# 
Ris P98). 

But parisnanti is an extremely rare word; it is not registered in standard Sanskrit and Pali 
dictionaries, and a search for parisna- in GRETIL did not turn up any occurrences aside from 
the one in the Divyadvadana being discussed here. This same passage is the only example of 
an occurrence of parisndnti cited by Edgerton (BHSD 332a), though he also refers to an 
occurrence of the form parisndyanti in the Sanskrit Mahdaparinirvana Sutra (loc. cit.). And 
even without the prefix pari- the verb sndti is rare in Pali and Sanskrit texts; no examples are 
given in the Pali-English Dictionary, and for non-Buddhist Sanskrit Monier-Williams gives 


distinct social group). For a discussion of this threefold arrangement, with particular reference to the grhapati 
class, see Nattier 2003, pp. 22-25 and the further references given there. 
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the verbal root snd- “bathe” (more specifically in the sense of “to perform ablutions,” see p. 
1266c s.v. 'sna), but even here he does not give a verbal form with the spelling *sndti, much 
less any example of the verb with a prefix pari-. 

Thus if we—with all of the modern lexicographical resources available to us—cannot 
easily document the meaning of the term parisndnti, we can only imagine the difficulties Zhi 
Qian would have had with whatever form of the word appeared in his text. And so, we see 
him performing what might be described as a translator’s “desperation shot”: when the 
meaning of a word or phrase is completely incomprehensible, make up something innocuous 
(e.g., “the bhiksus are Dharma-trainees”’) and keep going. 

If this indeed was what happened, it would indicate that Zhi Qian was trying to give some 
equivalent for every Indic-language verse, even when portions of the wording could not be 
understood. And the concerns he expressed in his preface about material omitted from the 
initial translation of the Faju jing would certainly suggest that this was the case.*! Lacking 
such techniques as footnotes, square brackets, and question marks in parentheses—all 
standard ways of indicating uncertainty in modern scholarly writing—his options as a 
translator would have been quite limited: either eliminate the entire verse (if a portion of it 
remained opaque), or put in something as a sort of “placeholder,” so that the verse as a whole 
could be retained. 

The alignment of most of the remainder of his rendition of this verse with what we find in 
the Sanskrit Divyadvadana makes it clear that we have here a genuine parallel. But one 
problem still remains: how did something like Skt. kolam badhnanti sravakah (translated by 
Rotman as “the disciples bind a raft,” p. 120) come to be understood as “those who cut off the 
clan [presumably understanding a form of kula “family, clan” here] are the disciples” (lt fifi 
Ry L)? 

Here I would suggest that this rendition is not the result of Zhi Qian’s inability to 
understand the wording of his source (resulting in a “desperation shot” of the sort discussed 
immediately above), but rather what we might call a “strong misreading,” an interpretation 


conditioned by what he saw as the requirements of context. For the word kola also appears in 
the previous verse of the Divydvadana, this time in a line reading kolam hi janah 
prabandhita, translated by Rotman as “the people bound a raft” (p. 120). And in this case Zhi 
Qian has the rather unexpected rendition A LA fH WES, “people are bound by their clans.” 
The use of the compound form zhongxing AWE “clan” makes it quite clear that Zhi Qian was 
taking whatever form of kola (or kula, or kulla) was found in his source as meaning “clan” 
and not “raft.” But rather than understanding the word as being in the accusative, as we see in 
the Sanskrit—that is, as the direct object of an action performed by the people—Zhi Qian has 
taken it as something by which people are constrained. And indeed this would not be difficult 
to do if he took the latter part of the verse (Skt. janah prabandhita) as meaning “the people 
are bound,” and then proceeded to interpret the first part of the line as referring to what they 


“I See T210, 4.566c15—-16: A AARHUS A HH “[But there were things which] in the 
course of translation were not explained and thus were missing and not transmitted, so there were things that 
were left out and a lot that was not translated.” The expression #\f# could also mean “not understood,” but in 
either case the implication is that some things were left out of the initial translation. 

Translated by Dhammajoti as “Men are bound by their castes” (p. 181, vs. 7), but though the term 
zhongxing fiE is indeed used in modern Chinese to render the Indian concept of caste, the Hanyu dacidian 
does not give any occurrences of the term in this sense prior to the Tang period, defining it in older sources 
simply as fH asiK, i.e., “clan” (HD vol. 8, p. 109). 
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are bound or trapped in. Indeed, we might ask whether Zhi Qian perceived a form of kolam hi 
as a single word, reading -amhi as if it were a case ending (cf. -amhi, which serves as one of 
the locative singular forms for masculine nouns ending in -a in Pali, as does —amhi in a 
number of other Middle Indic Prakrits).” If so, he could then have interpreted this line as 
meaning “the people are bound in the kola,” 1.e., they are trapped in their clans. 

Be that as it may, if we return to the verse with which we are concerned the character 
duan [éf in the line ft fliA445F- “those who cut off the clan are the disciples” still remains to 
be explained. A word meaning “cut off’ is quite unexpected here, as it could not be a 
translation of badhnanti “they bind” (or of a corresponding Middle Indic form). But given 
that Zhi Qian clearly understood a form of kola as referring to “family” or “clan” (and not 
“raft’”), a verb meaning “to bind” would make no sense, for sravakas hardly “bind” such 
social groups together; on the contrary, they are renunciants who leave home, family, and 
social status behind. Given this frame of reference, it appears that Zhi Qian interpreted a form 
of badhnanti as if it were related to bahenti “they expel, get rid of,” which he then translated 
as duan |éf “cut off, give up.” In other words, an understandable misperception of one word 
(kola as “clan” rather than “raft”) led to a forced reinterpretation of another. 

This seems quite farfetched in terms of actual historical derivation, and it is important to 
emphasize that in proposing this scenario I do not intend to imply that the Sanskrit verb 
badhnanti “they bind” would actually have become bahenti “they expel” (or a comparable 
form) in Buddhist Sanskrit or in any Middle Indic language. Rather, in calling this an 
example of a “strong misreading” I am suggesting that Zhi Qian emended his source, whether 
consciously (thinking that the form he was seeing must be a mistake) or unconsciously 
(simply perceiving what he saw as something that “must be” a form of bahenti). 

The plausibility of such an interpretation is supported by the fact that the verb baheti ~ 
vaheti “[one] expels, gets rid of’ is widely used in Buddhist exegesis. Indeed, we have 
already seen it above, in a past participle using the latter spelling (vahita), in a verse from the 
Udanavarga (XI.15) adduced by Mizuno as a partial parallel to the verse by Zhi Qian that we 
are examining here. There both brahmana and sramana are given etymological interpre- 
tations, in the former case describing a (true) brahman as holding that status by virtue of 
having gotten rid of evil deeds (brahmano vahitaih papaih), while the word sramana is 
handled in similar fashion, being associated with the verb sam- “to become calm” and 
defined as one who has brought impurities to rest (sramanah samitasubhah). 

Other examples of this definition of what a brahman is can be found in Pali sources, e.g., 
in the Agganna-sutta (DN 111.94), which states that “[The meaning of] ‘brahmans,’ O 
Vasettha, is ‘they cast off evil and unwholesome things’ ” (papake akusale dhamme bahentiti’ 
kho Vasettha brahmana), while in the Dhammapada itself (§388) we find the following 
gloss: “ ‘One who has cast off evil,’ that is a brahman” (bahitapapo ti brahmano), a line 
translated in the Faju jing as (Hi 7% EGE “One who expels evil is a brahman” (T210, 4. 
572c03). Such an understanding is also reflected in one of the earliest Chinese translations of 
brahmana, the term shixin #1) “expelling mind”—i.e., “[one who has a] mind that expels 
[evil things]’”—introduced by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao in the late 2™ century.” 


®- See von Hiniiber 2001 (pp. 226-228, §§306-309 and cf. p. 225, §303) and Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid 


Sanskrit Grammar, p. 54. 
“Like fanzhi 4855 “Brahma-mind,” shixin #1.» “expelling mind” interprets the latter part of the word 
brahmana as being related to manas “mind.” In the former case we have an “overlapping translation” (where the 
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What we have in these Indic-language explanations (and their reflections in Chinese 
sources), in other words, is evidence of the use of an “exegetical etymology’”—a category 
which should be distinguished from “folk etymologies,” on the one hand, and from actual 
historical etymologies on the other—which reveals that Buddhist exegetes and Dharma- 
preachers found it useful to explain the meaning of “brahman” in this way. A comparable 
example is the analysis of the word arhant “worthy one” as if it were composed of ari 
“enemy” plus the verb han- “kill,” an explanation that is found both in Pali (e.g., in Buddha- 
ghosa’s Visuddhimagga, where what the arhat is said to “kill” are the defilements) and in 
Tibetan, where the standard translation of the term is dgra bcom pa “enemy-slayer.”*” 

In the case of the word brahmana John Brough has argued that a connection with the 
meaning “cast off, get rid of’ is not etymologically impossible, and indeed that “it [is] 
probable that P. baheti, Buddh. S. bahayati, are to be attached to brah-, barh.’*° Be that as it 
may, what is of importance for our purposes here is the fact that this exegetical etymology— 
and with it, an awareness of the meaning of the verb bdheti/vaheti—was widely circulated, 
not only in Indic-language sources but in Chinese translations, including those produced by 
Zhi Qian himself. 


* OK Ok 


To sum up our findings thus far, virtually all of the unexpected wording in Zhi Qian’s 
translation—with the exception of the third line, which seems to show that he was completely 
stymied by what he saw in his Indic-language source—can be explained if we postulate that 
he was working from a close counterpart of the verse quoted above from the Divyadvadana. 
Thus we can now identify the latter as a genuine parallel, a verse not found anywhere in the 
Pali canon but attested in a Sanskrit Milasarvastivadin text. 


Other parallels to Zhi Qian’s verse 

Once we have a Sanskrit parallel to Zhi Qian’s verse XXII.8 in hand, other hitherto 
unrecognized parallels begin to appear in rapid succession. One of these is in fact in the 
Sanskrit Uddnavarga, but there it occurs not in the Tathagata chapter but in the chapter on 
Water (Udakavarga). In Bernhard’s edition (1965, p. 236) it reads as follows: 


uttimo bhagavam buddhah 
sthale tisthati brahmanah 
bhiksavah snanti caivatra 

kolam badhnanti capare (XVII 8) 


word is parsed into brahma + mana, which is then interpreted in term as consisting of brahma + manas, with the 
syllable ma being used twice); in the latter brah- is seen as a form of baheti “expels,” while -mana is again 
derived from the (quite unrelated) word manas. On fanzhi see Nattier 2004, p. 9 and more recently cf. 
Karashima 2016, p. 108; for the same interpretation of the latter part of the word in an early Chinese translation 
of sramana as xixin Jit) “one whose mind is calmed” see Nattier 2003, p. 286 n. 514 and Karashima 2016, 
pp. 107-108. The interpretation of -mana as a form of manas does not yet appear to be documented in Indic- 
language sources. 
For Buddhaghosa’s discussion (which includes a variety of different etymological explanations of the word) 
see the Visuddhimagga, §VIUI, 4 and cf. the discussion in Nattier 2003, pp. 218-219; in Tibetan dgra bcom pa is 
given as the standard (i.e., prescribed) translation of arhant in the Mahavyutpatti (no. 4). 

’ See Brough 1962, §1 (p. 178) and the further references given there. For a less plausible case of an Indic- 
language term being understood as a derivation of vah- (Brough calls it a “pseudo-etymology”) cf. §16 (p. 183). 
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This again is clearly a genuine parallel, despite the fact that the wording exhibits some 
differences (in particular, the fact that the sravakas have disappeared from the last line).*” But 
the Sanskrit version from which the Tibetan Uddanavarga was translated—like the 
fragmentary Suba8i manuscript**—still had the sravakas here (Dietz and Zongtse 1990, 
p. 175): 


brgal nas sangs rgyas bcom Idan ’das || 

bram ze skam sar gnas par mdzod || 

de la dge slong khrus byed cing || 

nyan thos mams kyis gzings kyang bcas || (vs. 8) 


In Gareth Sparham’s rendering (1986, p. 96) this reads as follows: 


The Bhagavan Buddha is [first] across. 

The Brahmins are on the dry land. 

The monks are washing [on the other side].”” 
The Hearers are in their boats.” (17.8) 


Yet another parallel can now be found in a quite different text, the Sanskrit Mahdaparinirvana 
Siitra (ed. Ernst Waldschmidt, 1944, p. 63):°' 


utttmo bhagavan buddho 
brahmanas tisthati sthale 
bhiksavah parisnayanti 
kolam badhnanti sravakah 


With the exception of a small variant in the wording of the third line (bhiksavah parisnadyanti 
in place of bhikshavo tra parisnanti) this is identical with the verse from the Divyavadana 
cited above. 

One could perhaps be pardoned (in light of the occurrences of parallels in the 
Udakavagga) for adopting the metaphor of the opening of the flood gates, but now that these 
parallels have been found, others appear in rapid succession. In his discussion of the story of 


“7 See however the critical apparatus to Bernhard’s edition, which shows that the word sravaka appears in this 


line in at least one manuscript fragment (Bernhard p. 236, var. lect. 8). This variant, however, turns out to be 
from the Subasi manuscript, which was partially edited by Chakravarti in 1930 (cf. Bernhard p. 90). On this 
manuscript cf. the following note. 

In the SubaSi manuscript only the latter part of the fourth line of this verse has been preserved, but it reads 
(ba)ndhanti sravakah (Nakatani 1987, p. 50). On the generally closer correspondence between Zhi Qian’s text 
and the UvS and the Divyavadana (in contrast to the Sanskrit Uv edited by Bernhard) see also the brief 
discussion in Zhang 2022, p. 123. 

Note that the Tibetan refers to the monks as “bathing” or “performing ablutions” (Ahrus), not “swimming.” 
It might be more natural, however—especially in light of the fact that the “hearers” (nyan thos) are in the 
instrumental (1.e., ergative) case, indicating that they are the agents of a transitive action—to translate this line 
as “the srdvakas also prepare their rafts.” Cf. the translation of this portion of the verse as “they who listen (to 
my doctrine) . . . make ready a vessel” by Rockhill (1883, p. 76), and cf. the definition of gzings as “raft” at 
https://www.thlib.org/reference/dictionaries/tibetan-dictionary/translate.php. 

°!- This reference was brought to my attention by Joseph Walser (personal communication, March 2009), who 
came across it in the course of a search for parallels to a quite different verse in Zhi Qian’s Mahdaparinirvana 
Sutra (T6, Bannihuan jing HE YARE). His unpublished study, entitled “Regarding the authenticity of a verse 
from the Mahaparinirvana Siitra,” is available at academia.edu. 
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50. 


the Buddha’s crossing of the Ganges in the Sanskrit Mahdparinirvana Sutra Waldschmidt 
cites the following parallel in the Chinese translation by Yijing #¢}4* of the Milasarvastivada 
Vinaya:* 


fe eT 
BE Mel Vat Fe 
Hele ae pe A 
PEVMAVE (T1448, 24. 23c23-24) 


From the Chinese text (together with Waldschmidt’s German translation) we can see that 
this is yet another close parallel, the main difference being that the position of the bhiksus and 
the srdvakas is transposed (in lines 3 and 4 in the Sanskrit texts as in Zhi Qian’s translation, 
but in lines 4 and 3 in Yijing’s translation), and that the monks are here described as “bathing 
their bodies” (%é) rather than swimming, as was also the case in the verse from the Tibetan 
translation of the Uddnavarga cited above. 

Finally, further parallels can be found in two Chinese Uddnavarga translations that were 
produced after Zhi Qian’s time. The first of these is in the Chu yao jing HWE, a collection 
of verses together with substantial commentarial material that is thought to have been 
produced by Zhu Fonian “ {ji4% in the late 4" century CE. The verse in question reads as 
follows: 


HR OE 
JT VE BP 
He Agnes 
IMIZEPE (212, 4.707c14-15) 


No translation of this text has yet been published in any western language, but we might 
render this verse as “The Buddha, the World-honored One, has crossed over; the brahman has 
crossed to that [other] shore. The bhiksus enter the deep [water] and bathe; the sravakas bind 
a firm raft.” We can certainly see that this is a parallel to our verse, above all in that it has the 
four categories of the Buddha, the brahman, bhiksus and sravakas, together with the motif of 
crossing to the other shore (and, now that we have examined the various parallels in Indic- 
language and Tibetan texts, the motif of binding a raft). The first two lines, however, fail to 
make a clear distinction between the accomplishments of the Buddha and the brahman, 
respectively (both are described as having “crossed over”), raising the suspicion that 
something has gone wrong with the translation of the second line.™ 


52. 


é Waldschmidt 1944, p. 62. 
53. 


“Der Erhabene hat den Fluf iiberschritten, der Brahmane befindet sich am Ufer, die Sravakas fahren auf 
einem Flof davon, die Ménche allein baden den K6rper’” [““The Blessed One has crossed the river, the Brahman 
is on the bank, the Sravakas depart on a raft, the monks only bathe their bodies”] (p. 62). 

In the discussion following the presentation of an earlier version of this paper at Oxford University (16 
October 2012), on the other hand, Lance Cousins suggested that the image of a brahman standing on the bank 
should be understood as a reference to someone who has reached the “other shore,” i.e., who has attained 
nibbana, and thus is an arhat. And indeed in the Samyutta Nikaya we find a passage where the expression thale 
titthati “stands on the bank” seems to be understood in this way (see SN IV.157, tinno paragato thale titthati 
brahmano ti, translated by Bhikkhu Bodhi as “Crossed over, gone beyond, the brahmin stands on high ground” 
[Bodhi 2000, p. 1226]; a slightly different interpretation might be “having crossed over, having gone beyond, 
and standing on the [other] shore, [he] is called a [true] brahman’’). The same phrase occurs in the first sutta of 
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The final translation of an Uddnavarga to be made into Chinese, the Faji yaosong jing 1& 
SE BAKE (T213) produced by the Kashmiri translator Tianxizai K/X5 in 985 CE, exhibits 
a still further drop in comprehensibility (and in its correspondence to the other parallels listed 
above): 


Ore oe 
DN ATi Ht 
I AN7E Te] (T1213, 4.785c18-19) 


As translated by Charles Willemen, this reads: 


Buddha, the World-honoured One, has crossed. 

The brahmin crosses and will cross. 

The bhiksu enters the deep pool, 

and the disciple binds together a solid (raft)” -- (Willemen 1978, p. 75) 


In conclusion, rather than seeing verse 8 of Zhi Qian’s Chapter 22 as lacking any identifiable 
counterpart, we can now point to a wide range of parallels in Indian, Tibetan, and Chinese 
sources. That no parallel has been found in any Pali text (whether in the Dhammapada or 
elsewhere) is surely significant, especially when viewed in light of the fact that all of the 
parallels listed above appear in texts associated with the Sarvastivada or Milasarvastivada 
school. What we seem to have here, in sum, is the intrusion of a (Mula)sarvastivada verse 
into a chapter whose title and overall structure resembles that of the Pali. This raises the 
question of how Zhi Qian went about the editorial activity involved in adding the additional 
material referred to in his preface to the pre-existing twenty-six-chapter text. At least in this 
case, we seem to see him freely interpolating material from the text he had newly acquired 
(surely a version of an Uddnavarga) into a pre-existing (Dhammapada) text. 


A Second Unidentified Verse in Zhi Qian’s Faju jing 

In our discussion of the word kola above we noted that the Chinese term zhong fifi (or more 
specifically, the compound zhongxing ffi KE “family” or “clan”) appears in Zhi Qian’s 
translation in the verse prior to the one we have dealt with up to now. Though limitations of 
space preclude analyzing this verse in the kind of detail that we have applied to the one 
discussed above, it is worth pausing to examine its content at least in brief. For in so doing 
we will find that this verse has an even larger number of previously unidentified parallels 
than the one we have examined thus far. 


In Zhi Qian’s translation this verse reads as follows: 


HEY HN EWE AK 


the following section (SN IV.174; Bhikkhu Bodhi trans., p. 1238). It is not at all clear, however, that the 
compiler of the verse found in the Udanavarga and its parallels understood the image of the brahman “standing 
on the shore” in this positive sense. If Zhu Fonian was familiar with this interpretation, on the other hand, it 
could explain why he described the brahman—and not only the Buddha—as crossing (or having crossed) to the 
other shore (iE VEAZ FE). 
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ADA REWESS 
FESR AEE (1210, 4.567421) 


Dhammajoti gives the corresponding English rendition: 


A boatman can cross over water; 
Vigour serves as the bridge. 
Men are bound by their castes; 
He who can cross over is a hero. 


Dhammajoti also observes that this verse is copied verbatim in the Song-period Chinese 
translation (T213), but he offers no other suggested parallels.” 

If we turn once again to the Divyavadana, however—which is where we first found a 
clear parallel to Zhi Qian’s verse 8—it is preceded by the following verse: 


ye taranty arnavam sarah 

setum krtva visrjya palalani [sic, for palvalani}°® 

kolam hi janah prabandhita 

utttma medhavino janah (Cowell and Neil 1886, p. 56) 


As translated by Rotman (2008, p. 120), this reads as follows: 


Those who build a bridge, 
leaving behind the shallows, 
cross oceans and rivers. 

The people bound a raft; 

the wise simply crossed. 


Comparing this with Zhi Qian’s translation, we find a number of elements in the Chinese 
that do not correspond to the Sanskrit. The Divyavadana has no mention of a “boatman” (fi 
fill), for example, nor does it have anything to say about “vigor” (#4, usually a translation 
of virya in Zhi Qian’s work). Those who can cross over are said to be “heroes” (f@£KE), while 
in the Sanskrit they are referred to as “the wise” (medhavin). And in our previous discussion 
we have already seen that the phrase “people are bound by their clans” (A LAPEKES) is quite 
different from the Sanskrit kolam hi janah prabandhitd, translated by Rotman as “the people 
bound a raft,” though Zhi Qian’s rendition of this line can now be explained, as discussed 
above, in light of his presumed understanding of kolam hi, in light of his background in 
reading Middle Indic texts, as a single word (i.e., as a locative singular form of kola), which 
led to an interpretation of this line as meaning “the people are bound [1.e., stuck or trapped] in 
the clan.” 

A similar frame of reference can cast light on other discrepancies here as well. In the 
second line we have the following: 


55. 


Dhammajoti 1995, p. 184, n. 13. 
56. 


So in the main text in Cowell and Neil’s edition, with a footnote stating that the form found in the 
manuscripts is palvalani (p. 56, n. 2). Cf. however the remark in the “Notes and Corrections” section (p. 705), 
where the editors state that palvalani is no doubt the correct form (I would like to thank Zhang Yiren for having 
drawn my attention to this note). 
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Skt. setum krtva visrjya palvalani 
Ch. Faery 


Things start out fairly well, with the Sanskrit setum krtva “having built a bridge” allowing us 
to draw at least a provisional connection with Zhi Qian’s As % “is the bridge” (or, taking 
the verb44in another of its senses, perhaps “make the bridge”). But visyj- “let go, release, 
send away; pass over” is hardly a good match for his “exertion, vigor” (#3). If we look at 
the wording of the Sanskrit, however—and factor in the equivalence between #3 and virya 
elsewhere in Zhi Qian’s corpus—a possible explanation comes quickly to hand: confronted 
by (and not recognizing) a form of *visrjya, Zhi Qian interpreted it as being related to virya. 
It would, after all, make sense to infer that vigor would be an aid in crossing over to the other 
shore. 

Likewise the first line Zhi Qian’s text corresponds, at least in part, with what we see in 
the Sanskrit: 


Skt. ye taranty arnavam sarah 
Ch. ARBITAEWE ZK 


As in the Divyadvadana, Zhi Qian refers to crossing over the water (J 7K), though there is 
nothing that could be construed as a reference to a “boatman” (fit fill) in the Sanskrit text. It 
might not be unreasonable to assume, however, that the word “boatman” was added metri 
causa, allowing Zhi Qian to be explicit about what sort of a person could successfully cross 
over—presumably, in this context, referring to the Buddha himself—while at the same time 
adding enough characters to conform to the pentasyllabic format used in this section. 

Again in the fourth line we have a partial correlation: 


Skt. uttira medhavino janah 


Ch. Bea refit 


Both Zhi Qian and the Divydvadana refer to those who have “crossed over” (uttirnd, FE), 
but for Zhi Qian such persons are “heroes” (fKE), while in the Sanskrit they are wise people 
(medhavino janah). 

Such a pattern of agreement-and-disagreement suggests that Zhi Qian was working from 
a text that was close enough to this verse in the Divydvadana to allow us to accept it as a 
genuine parallel, but that he (not surprisingly) had difficulty with some of the terminology in 
his Indic-language source. It is also possible that his source differed from the wording of the 
Divyavadana in certain respects. And in fact, when we turn our attention to other Indian 
parallels to this verse in the Divydvadana, we will see that the differences in wording among 
them are considerably more substantial than was the case with the parallels to the verse 
discussed above. 

In the Sanskrit Udanavarga, first of all, we find the following: 


ye taranty arnavam nityam 

kolam baddhva janah subham 

na te taranti saritam 

tima medhavino janah (XVIIL.7) (Bernhard ed., p. 235) 
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Once again we have a parallel in the Sanskrit Mahdaparinirvana Sitra (again directly prior to 
the verse discussed above): 


ye taranti hy arnavam sarah 

setum krtva visrjya palvalani 

kolam hi janah prabadhnate 

tima medhavino janah (Waldschmidt ed., p. 62) 


And this time—in contrast to the previous case—we have a parallel in the Pali 
Mahaparinibbanasutta as well: 


ye taranti annavam saram, 

setum katvana visajja pallalani. 

kullam hi jano pabandhati 

tinna medhavino jana (PTS ed., Digha Nikaya vol. 2, p. 89) 


A virtually identical verse also occurs in the Pali Udana (vs. 6 of Chapter 8, the Pataligamiyasutta): 


ye taranti annavam saram 

setum katvana visajja pallalani 

kullaf hi jano bandhati 

tinna medhavino jana (PTS ed., p. 90) 


And again in the Pali Vinaya, which (like the Mahdaparinibbanasutta and the Uddana) did not contain a 
parallel to Zhi Qian’s verse 8, we have the following: 


ye taranti annavam saram 

setum katvana visajja pallalani, 

kullam hi jano bandhati, 

tinna medhavino jana (PTS ed., vol. 1, p. 230) 


Parallels can also be found in all of the other Chinese and Tibetan texts discussed above; 
these will be given in a table in the following section. 

A number of discrepancies in the wording of the above Indic-language texts are 
immediately evident. Though most versions have the word sara “lake” at the end of the first 
line, the Sanskrit Uddanavarga has nitya (“sea, ocean”; see MW 547b). In the second line the 
Divyavadana, the Sanskrit Mahdaparinirvanasitra, and the Suba8’i manuscript of the Uddna- 
varga all read palvaldni “ponds, pools” (MW 610c),”’ while the Pali Mahdparinibbanasutta 
has pallalani “marshy ground,” again in the plural (PED 442). 

In sum, of the versions of this verse quoted above it is the Sanskrit Uddnavarga (i.e., the 
text edited by Bernhard) that is most divergent from the others, for what is the third line in 
other texts occurs as the second line here (with the unparalleled term subham at the end of the 
line, perhaps in the sense of “suitable” as a modifier of kola “raft”; see MW 1083b). It then 
goes on to say that such people “will not cross over the river” (for sarita in the sense of 
“river” see BHSD 583a), which has no parallel in any other version. 


°7- On the reading of this word in the Divyadvadana see note 56 above. 
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Zhi Qian’s previously unidentified verses in their larger context 
Because so many sources, in so many languages, have been dealt with in the discussion 
above it may be useful to present all of them here in tabular form. Before doing so, however, 
two observations should be made. First, the parallels to Zhi Qian’s verse 8 occur only in 
sources that can confidently be identified as belonging to the Sarvastivada or Miula- 
sarvastivada school. The parallels to his verse 7, on the other hand, occur in a wider range of 
sources, including some found in the Pali canon itself (though not in the Pali Dhammapada). 
And finally, in all of the (Mula)sarvastivadin sources where parallels to Zhi Qian’s verse 8 
can be found, they are directly preceded by parallels to his verse 7. Both the content of verse 
8 and the sequence of these two verses, in other words, is distinctive to (Mula)sarvastivadin 
texts, despite the fact that the parallels to verse 7 (alone) can be found in sources not 
belonging to these schools. 

The following table summarizes the parallels to Zhi Qian’s verses that have been 
identified in the discussion above: 


Zhi Qian’s Faju jing Skt. Divyavadana Skt. Udanavarga Subasi Udanavarga 


YEAKE (T210), (Cowell & Neil ed., (Bernhard ed., (Nakatani ed., p. 50) 
4.567a2 1-24) p. 56) pp. 235-236) 


Ch. 22, xiii Ch. 3, Maitreyavadana Ch. 17, Udakavarga Ch.17, Udakavarga 


AY BN HEE 7K ye taranty arnavam sarah |ye taranty arnavam nityam |ye ¢aranti armnavam 
iste Ay hi VE setum krtva visrjya kolam baddhva janah sa(rah) 
KDAFERES palvalani® Subham . . (kr)tva visrjya 
FEESa Ay PEE (vs. 7) | kolam hi janah na te taranti saritam palvalani / 
prabandhita tima medhavino janah (7) |kolam hi janah 
uttima medhavino janah (p)r(aban)dh(ati) 
t(ir)nna 
m(e)dh(a)1v(ino) 
..(7) 
PETE EAs utttrmo Bhagavan Buddho |uttimo bhagavam buddhah 
LEH Agta brahmanas tisthati sthale |sthale tisthati brahmanah 
RR Ay EE bhiksavo ’tra parisnanti |bhiksavah snanti caivatra Leite cues 
ERE A445-F (vs. 8) |kolam badhnanti kolam badhnanti capare (8) |. . (ba)ndhanti 
sravakah sravakah [sic] (8) 


58. 


palalani. 
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Reading with the editors’ correction (see Cowell and Neil 1886, p. 705); the main text on p. 56 reads 


Zhu Fonian’s Chu 
yao jing Hees 
(T212, 4.707b21-c19) 


Tianxizai’s Fa ji yao 
song jing TEER BEAK 
(T213, 4.785c16—21) 


Tibetan Udanavarga 
(Dietz and Zongtse ed., 
p. 175, Chapter 17) 


Milasarvastivada 
Vinaya (Yijing trans.) 
(T1448, 24.23c21—26) 


de la dge slong khrus 
byed cing || 

nyan thos mams kyis 
gzings kyang bcas || (vs. 

8) 


PA AEA PALA ETAT gang zhig rags brtsigs BAPE AME 
ie TT AE Le] See TTT AE [el mtsho ngan spangs || HHL A ENG 
Pi VE A VE Peis HE FE rgyamtsho’ichu borgal |! HE ASG 
V5 aA ve FV 4 i BE (vs. 7) "dod pa || YL eH 
* var. =< => skye bos gzings ni bcas 
nas kyang || 
skye bo mkhas pa rgal 

bar byed || (vs. 7) 
Hite oye Petes CE brgal nas sangs rgyas These] 
TE Tes PEARS WTS HE Ps EE bcom Idan ’das || Be Pb ee 
be Agha en By ATi th bram ze skam sar gnas par |##lHJFe7E HK 
ier TPE Fe Ted E [ill (vs. 8) mdzod || By AVE 


tirna medhavino janah 


tinna medhavino jana 


Mahaparinirvana Sitra | Mahaparinibbana Sutta Pali Vinaya Pali Udana, Ch. 8, 
(Waldschmidt ed., (PTS ed., Digha (PTS ed., vol. 1, Pataligamiyasuttam 
pp. 62-63) Nikaya vol. 2, p. 89) p. 230) (PTS ed., p. 90) 

ye tarantihy ammavam _iye taranti annavam ye taranti annavam ye taranti annavam 
sarah saram, saram saram, 

setum krtva visrjya setum katvana visajja _|setum katvana visajja_ _|setum katvana visajja 
palvalani pallalani. pallalani, pallalani. 

kolam hi janah kullam hi jano kullam hi jano bandhati, |kullafi hi jano bandhati 
prabadhnate pabandhati tinna medhavino jana —_|tinna medhavino jana 


uttimo bhagavan 
buddho 

brahmanas tisthati 
sthale 


kolam badhnanti 
sravakah 


bhiksavah parisnayanti 


As the above chart makes clear, parallels to Zhi Qian’s verse 8 occur only in (Mula)sarvasti- 
vadin sources, and in these texts this verse is always preceded by parallels to his verse 7. This 
strongly suggests that Zhi Qian added these two verses—considering them to fall 
thematically within the framework of a chapter dealing with the Buddha—on the basis of a 
(Mila)sarvastivadin source. The fact that Mizuno was able to identify several other verses in 
Zhi Qian’s Chapter 22 as having parallels in the Sanskrit Udanavarga, but not in the Pali 
Dhammapada or in any other Pali text, offers further support for the idea that while Zhi Qian 
retained the sequence of chapters found in the original translation of a 26-chapter version of a 
Dharmapada, he felt free to add additional material to these chapters from a source he 
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subsequently acquired. According to all indications this was a version of a (Mila)sarvasti- 
vada text closely related to the extant Uddanavargas (especially those represented by the 
Tibetan translation and by the fragmentary Suba8i manuscript, which is dated by Nakatani to 
around 300 CE and thus is the oldest extant version of an Uddnavarga-type text).” 


Excursus: The 700- and 900-gatha Texts and the Sources of Zhi Qian’s Translation 

A different source for these two verses had been proposed by Nakatani, however, who 
considered them to have been drawn from a text in 700 gathds transmitted by a certain 
Master Ge ‘) FX, which was one of the versions of the scripture mentioned by Zhi Qian in his 
preface. Indeed in his table of parallels Nakatani treats substantial portions of the Faju jing as 
having been based on Master Ge’s text.” It is worth pausing here, therefore, to consider what 
Zhi Qian’s preface can tell us about this and other possible sources of his hybrid 
Dharmapada. 

A new translation and analysis of Zhi Qian’s preface is clearly a desideratum, but in the 
meantime we may simply summarize the key points he makes in describing the process of 
compilation of the text. In the order in which they appear in the preface, his comments are as 
follows (with variants in Sengyou’s version of the preface given in the footnotes below):”' 


e 


Zhi Qian was aware of versions of the text in 900, 700, and 500 gathas (AJL fa F fa 
KT.A ft) 

a version in 700 gathds had recently been transmitted by Master Ge (Vt TH 5 fi A 1), 
but the translator had made it quite muddled (i AHH WEE EL Hi”) 

Weizhinan came from India (or perhaps, as noted above, from Sri Lanka), arriving in 
Wuchang in a year corresponding to 224 CE (KA NEARHELL AK, Dinah = Fae) 
from him Zhi Qian received a version of the text in 500 gathds, and he asked Weizhinan’s co- 
religionist Zhu Jiangyan to translate it ((C5ZI AAA TELIA RAR ORS) 

when the text was first transmitted there were some things that were not explained (or “that 
were not understood”) (Tr fELLE IRS FIT AS AR) 

Zhi Qian met with Zhu Jiangyan and consulted with him, and he received these (previously 
omitted) gathds (PURFAR ARE He net Tr SZ fase) 

Zhi Qian then obtained an additional thirteen chapters and collated them with the old version 


e 


e 


e 


e 


59. 
60. 
61. 


For a convenient overview of the estimated dates of various manuscripts see Nakatani 1984, p. 137. 
For his complete list of parallels see Nakatani 1988, pp. 294-313. 
The versions of the preface preserved in T210 itself (4.566b14—c26) and in the Chu sanzang ji ji (T2145, 
55.49c20-50a28) exhibit some interesting differences. In general the version found in Sengyou’s collection 
appears to be more polished, adding or changing certain characters in order to clarify the meaning or (in certain 
cases) to circumvent possible problematic interpretations. (Cf. however Mizuno 1981, p. 265, who considered 
the version contained in the Chu sanzang ji ji to be closer to the original.) For a detailed tabulation and 
discussion of the differences between these two versions, as well as character variants occurring in different 
editions of the canon, see Zhang 2022, p. 24ff. 

For iifi T2145 reads 772. 
In the Taisho canon and its digital descendants the version of the preface found in T210 reads fi, while 
T2145 reads # (with no variants) both in the preface itself and elsewhere in Sengyou’s catalogue (55.6c12—13, 
10a6, 96a25). Using other editions of the canon not documented in the Taisho apparatus Zhang Yiren 3 i {— 
has shown that the character fi occurs only in the second Koryo (Korean) edition—and therefore in the printed 
Taisho edition—and thus is an isolated reading which can be disregarded (Zhang 2022, pp. 27 and 45). 
For Af# “not explained” or “not understood” T2145 reads 7H “not translated.” 
°° For #72145 reads “. 


63. 
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(152° T= PBT) 

* he added this material to the existing scripture and (re)ordered its chapters, making it into a 
single work comprising 39 chapters and 752 sections (i.e., stanzas) (ATH, BAMA 
A-Ro+AR. ANB 


And indeed this is the form of the text that has come down to us as the Faju jing: a scripture 
in 39 chapters, with approximately 760 verses (depending, in a few cases, on how they are 
divided). 

This account is remarkable for a number of reasons, above all in that Zhi Qian is quite 
frank about the nature of his own editorial activity, clearly acknowledging that he was 
combining material from different sources to create a new and hybrid text that had never 
existed before. We will return to the topic of his editorial activity below, but for the moment 
the main question we must confront is this: what does this preface tell us about the sources 
Zhi Qian actually used? 

To pursue this topic in depth would require much more space (and much more time) than 
is available here. The following brief remarks, therefore, are not intended to be construed as 
definitive conclusions, but rather as initial cautionary notes that may be of use in future 
studies of Zhi Qian’s translation. 

The 500-gatha text. The most straightforward evidence conveyed in the preface 
concerning Zhi Qian’s sources is the statement that a text in approximately 500 verses 
(presumably this was intended as a round number and not as the exact total of gathds it 
contained) was brought to the Wu kingdom in 224 CE by Weizhinan, and that Zhi Qian asked 
another monk, Zhu Jiangyan, to translate it. It seems quite safe to assume, as Mizuno and 
others have done, that this text was the source of the 26 chapters that comprise the core of the 
Faju jing, conforming in sequence and in chapter titles to what is found in the Pali. Part of 
this text, however, was omitted during the initial translation, either because it was not 
explained by Zhu Jiangyan during the course of translation or because Zhi Qian himself 
could not understand it (depending on how the character ff# is interpreted; we may assume 
that Sengyou’s/His the result of later emendation). Zhi Qian subsequently met and conferred 
with Zhu Jiangyan again and the verses missing from the first draft were then added. 

The 700-gatha text. In addition to the version in 500 gathds brought by Weizhinan, Zhi 
Qian makes it clear that he had first-hand knowledge of another text, this one containing 700 
gathas, which had previously been transmitted by a certain Master Ge (about whom nothing 
is known). It is noteworthy that he mentions this text first, suggesting that it was already in 
circulation when Weizhinan arrived. It should also be noted that Zhi Qian never says that he 
actually made use of this text (though it has been widely assumed that he did). In fact he is 
quite critical of it, using an expression that could be translated into colloquial English as 


°° For #@ T2145 reads Hi. 

sa agrees with T210 in reading {#, but the three editions (Song, Yuan, Ming) give the variant reading 
f& (in T2145 but not in T210). As noted by Zhang Yiren, however, the latter reading is surely a corruption 
(personal communication, January 2023). 

Here we might raise the question of why Zhi Qian did not simply translate the text himself, since he had 
spent his youth as a member of Lokaksema’s community in northern China and surely had substantial 
experience with Buddhist translations prior to migrating to the Wu kingdom. One possible explanation would be 
that texts arriving in the northern capital had generally been in Gandhari, and that he was completely unfamiliar 
with Pali (or the language similar to Pali) in which the 500-gathd version was composed. 
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meaning that the translator who produced it had “made a mess of it” (#2 A HH 2 WA LB). 
Under these circumstances it seems less than certain—though it is certainly not impossible— 
that Zhi Qian would actually have incorporated material from this text into his own work. 

The 900-gatha text. In contrast to the versions in 500 and 700 gathds discussed above, 
Zhi Qian never states explicitly that he had ever seen (much less made use of) a text in 900 
gathas. The preface makes it clear that he was aware of the existence of such a work, but Zhi 
Qian also provides other information—presumably conveyed to him by one or more of his 
South Asian informants—on topics about which he could have had no first-hand knowledge. 
He mentions the existence of the four dgamas, for example, which had not yet been 
transmitted to China; likewise he reports that each of the “five schools” (unfortunately he 
does not give their names) had its own version of a Dharmapada. It should not be assumed, 
therefore, that Zhi Qian’s mention of a version in 900 gdathas implies that such a text was 
actually available to him. 

Based on its length scholars have generally assumed that the 900-gathd text referred to by 
Zhi Qian must be a text corresponding to the Sanskrit Uddanavarga, which has raised the 
additional question of why Zhi Qian’s translation was so much shorter.” But if he did not 
have direct access to such a text the problem is solved: we do not have to picture him as 
excluding some parts of the 900-gathd version from his translation (which seems quite 
unlikely considering his expressed concern with collecting material from all available 
sources). 

The “additional thirteen chapters.” Once again Zhi Qian provides fewer details than 
we might wish, saying simply that he subsequently obtained these chapters (after the initial 
translation had been completed) but not specifying his source. Mizuno seems to interpret the 
preface as saying that Zhu Jiangyan returned to the Wu kingdom (or at least to the city of 
Wuchang) a second time—perhaps implying that he had gone back to his home country, 
though Mizuno does not state this explicitly—having obtained a 900-gathd version of the text 
which he brought back with him. On the basis of this new text the existing translation was 


°- Most previous translators have interpreted Zhi Qian’s use of jf in a less critical fashion; see for example 


Mizuno (1981, p. 267) who translates it into Japanese as 4H Ef “unclear, obscure; dim,” Nakatani (1988, 
p. 129) whose Japanese translation has 1 “ambiguous, vague,” and Dhammajoti (1995, p. 46) who renders it 
into English as “rather obscure.” Cf. however Lévi “le traducteur en le dégageant |’a rendu trouble” (1912, 
p. 206) and Willemen “when the translators rendered them they made them rather confused” (1973, p. 211), both 
of whom saw this comment as more critical. In fact the word fi (to which the version preserved in the Chu 
sanzang ji ji adds the character }) has much stronger negative connotations, referring to water that is “muddy” 
or “turbid,” and more generally to something that is “chaotic” or “confused” (cf. its use in the expression 
hundun }i}, “chaos, undifferentiated state”). It is noteworthy that there are only two other occurrences of the 
character j#i in translations dating from the time of Dharmaraksa “ }& i (fl. 265-309 CE) or before, both of 
which are in works attributed to Zhi Qian, and in both cases it is used in a quite negative sense: Al] 7 ji }4j Hl 4% 
Fit bl “as with water that is stirred up and turbid so that one cannot see anything” (T6, 1.182a13) and MEA 
il 4 S 6 HH AS (T735B, 17.537b16), where j#{ yi seems to mean that the silkworm—now a butterfly—is 
“thrashing about” inside the cocoon before breaking through it and flying away. There is also a passage in the 
Baopuzi %14*b¥- by Ge Hong ‘e) #E (283-343 or 363) where the author complains that certain lengthy medical 
texts that were highly esteemed in his time were actually “confused, disordered and lacking logical 
arrangement,” and that “When one searches for something in them it cannot be found” (}#}2 #EGa, SEFURE, 
Ar antZ, 7B 4S); see chapter 15 (EME) and cf. the translation by James Ware (1966, p. 253). I would like 
to thank Stephen R. Bokenkamp for bringing this passage to my attention. 

According to Nakatani’s calculations recension | of the Sanskrit Udanavarga edited by Bernhard has 1050 
verses; the Tibetan translation (based on a slightly different Sanskrit text) has 1005, and the Suba8i Udanavarga 
is estimated to have had a total of 943 (Nakatani 1988, p. 112). 
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then amplified and revised by Zhi Qian.” But again the preface does not actually say this; 
there is no mention of Zhu Jiangyan leaving the Wu kingdom, and when Zhi Qian describes 
their subsequent meeting he states only that he received from him “these gathds” ( It fa #2 
[T2145: - fty]), which is surely a reference to those he had just mentioned as having been 
omitted in the initial translation. 

It is in the following sentence, after describing meeting with Zhu Jiangyan and receiving 
these formerly omitted gathds from him, that Zhi Qian tells us that he then was able to obtain 
an additional thirteen chapters (#[T2145: #2]##1- =i), which he collated with the existing 
version, resulting in the creation of a new 39-chapter version of the text. Mizuno’s assump- 
tion was that this material also came from Zhu Jiangyan, but again the text does not actually 
say this, and it may be significant that while in both of the passages where Zhi Qian explicitly 
refers to a text or individual verses that he got from named monks (i.e., from Weizhinan and 
from Zhu Jiangyan respectively) he uses the verb 3 “receive.” Here, by contrast, he simply 
says that he “obtained” (f#) these thirteen chapters. It is difficult to say whether this 
difference is significant, but it should at least give us pause before jumping to the conclusion 
that the additional thirteen chapters came from Zhu Jiangyan as well. 

Nakatani, for his part, does not introduce any assumptions about Zhu Jiangyan having left 
the Wuchang area (much less having left the country) and obtaining an additional version of 
the text from elsewhere; indeed, his translation of this part of the preface suggests only that 
Zhu Jiangyan happened to come back to where Zhi Qian was, which gave Zhi Qian the 
opportunity to meet with him again and to receive the gathas that had been omitted from the 
initial translation. Nakatani does, however, treat this and the following characters as belong- 
ing to a single sentence, thus reading the passage—as Mizuno does—as saying that the 
thirteen additional chapters came from Zhu Jiangyan as well.” This is in contrast to the 
treatment of the passage by Lévi and Willemen, both of whom treat Zhi Qian’s mention of 
having received an additional thirteen chapters as the beginning of a new sentence, and thus 
not necessarily referring to material he received from Zhu Jiangyan.” 

As to the content of these thirteen chapters, however, Nakatani is quite explicit about not 
considering them to have come from a single text. Rather, he states that half of the material in 
these thirteen chapters (i.e., six and a half chapters) came from the 900-gatha version, while 
the other half was drawn from the 700-gdathd text.” On the other hand, he also holds that Zhi 
Qian obtained the 900-gatha text—presumably in its entirety, since he never mentions the 
possibility that Zhi Qian might only have received selected parts of the text—from Zhu 
Jiangyan as well.” 

As we have seen, however, there are problems with both of these assumptions. In the case 
of the 900-gatha text there is the fact that Zhi Qian never mentions having seen (much less 
obtained) such a text, and that if he had actually used such a text the total length of his 


7 See Mizuno 1981, p. 268, where the phrase “Ju Hi (i A % #% oC” is interpolated in brackets into his 


translation of the preface. 

Nakatani 1988, p. 129(Z EK EGRA KALCO CHORML, CNEOMeZIIMO, HL < 13mhe Ee 
ze). 
B- See Lévi 1912, p. 207 and Willemen 1973, p. 213. Dhammajoti’s sentence division (1995, p. 47) agrees 
with that of Mizuno and Nakatani. 

Nakatani 1988, p. 130 (BAAN PRE LANCE OTIC 4A BMEAABA, CABROLAD 
BE ED EE ICG SOAS Oe BELT AIL). 

See Nakatani 1988, pp. 130, 142f., and 152). 
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resulting translation is considerably shorter than we would expect. And in the case of the 700- 
gatha version, as noted above Zhi Qian appears to be highly critical of it, describing the 
translation as “muddled” or “confused” (7), which raises the question of whether he would 
have considered it of sufficient quality to incorporate verses from it into his own translation 
at all. And, as with the 900-gatha version, Zhi Qian never states explicitly that he made use 
of this text. 

Be that as it may, there is an additional problem with Nakatani’s suggestion that Zhi Qian 
received the thirteen chapters from Zhu Jiangyan and that some of the material they 
contained was from the 700-gatha version of the text. For Zhi Qian mentions this recension 
near the beginning of his preface, thus suggesting that Master Ge’s text was in circulation 
prior to Weizhinan’s arrival in Wuchang. It would be quite odd, therefore, for him to return to 
this version only at the end of his account, subsuming any material that he actually drew from 
the 700-gatha text under the general category of the “additional thirteen chapters” that he 
obtained only at a later time. But undeterred by (or perhaps unaware of) these problems, 
Nakatani goes on to include the 700-gatha version as a source for specific verses in the Faju 
jing (including the two we have dealt with here) in his table of parallels.” 

It is true that in the Faju jing as we have it there are thirteen chapters whose titles (and 
content) do not correspond to those of the Pali version, and of these, approximately half can 
be aligned with material found in one or more versions of the Udanavarga. This does suggest 
that Zhi Qian drew on two quite different sources in compiling this portion of his text. But 
much more remains to be done in identifying possible sources of the portions of the text that 
have no parallels in the Udanavarga. To give just one example, in one of the chapters whose 
titles have no parallel in any other version (Ch. 7, Ciren #4{— “Benevolence” [*Maitri]), and 
for which Mizuno was unable to adduce a single parallel in either the Pali Dhammapada or 
the Sanskrit Uddnavarga, there are several verses which correspond to a passage in the Pali 
Anguttara Nikaya.”” 

In sum, much as we might wish that Zhi Qian had been more explicit in his preface on 
various points, we must acknowledge that a number of uncertainties still remain: 


(1) whether Zhi Qian ever saw (much less used) a 900-gathda version of the text; 

(2) whether he included any material from the 700-gatha version in his own translation; 

(3) whether the thirteen chapters were given to Zhi Qian by Zhu Jiangyan, or whether he 
subsequently obtained them elsewhere; and 

(4) whether all thirteen chapters came from a single text, or whether these chapters represent a 
combination of material from different sources. 


At the present stage of our knowledge, therefore, it would seem that the most prudent 
course would be simply to tabulate parallels to Zhi Qian’s translation—whether in Pali, in 


76 Nakatani 1988, pp. 294-313. 


See VII.14-16 (T1210, 4.561c5—9) and cf. AN XI.16 (v.142). I would like to thank Gil Fronsdal for bringing 
this parallel to my attention (personal communication, February 2012). In the version of this paper presented at 
Oxford in 2012 I also drew attention to the parallel between Zhi Qian’s VII.1 and verse 225 in the Pali 
Dhammapada, on the basis of Mizuno’s identification of verses 1 and 2 of this chapter as corresponding to 
T212, VII.8-9, and citing verse 8 in T212 as being parallel to Dhp 225 (Mizuno 1981, p. 409). Nakatani, for his 
part, identified Uddnavarga 7.7 (but not the Pali) as a parallel to this verse (1988, p. 297). See now the more 
complete chart in Zhang 2022 (p. 142), where UvS 7.9 and Dhp-P 240 are also given as parallels (drawing on 
Hikita 2000, p. 423). 
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Sanskrit, or in other languages—wherever we are able to find them, maintaining a cautiously 
agnostic stance about what the source(s) of those verses without identifiable parallels might 
be. This procedure is sufficient in itself to allow us to draw important conclusions about the 
diverse nature of Zhi Qian’s sources, the likely school affiliations of some of these texts, and 
in certain cases the underlying languages from which particular verses were translated. 
Perhaps we should be content with this situation, which already provides so many rich 
possibilities for future research. 


Editorial License: Zhi Qian’s Attitude toward his Scriptural Sources 

One last topic should be dealt with at least briefly before drawing this exploration to a close. 
And that is Zhi Qian’s relationship to his sources: that is, his frank acknowledgement that he 
did not simply translate each text as he received it, but rather combined various sources into a 
new and hybrid form. And he did so in a quite interventionist way, not simply adding new 
chapters in toto as a supplement to the existing translation, but rearranging their sequence 
(while leaving the order of the original twenty-six chapters undisturbed). In addition it is 
clear that in many cases he inserted individual verses from this additional material into 
chapters that were already present in the original translation. 

This would seem, at first glance, to be a very odd way for a Buddhist translator to behave. 
When dealing with a text that is believed to be buddhavacana, should we not expect the 
translator to leave the original text undisturbed, making every effort to convey its meaning as 
well as possible in the target language? 

To raise these questions opens the door to a huge topic for investigation: that is, the 
relationship of Chinese Buddhist translators to their texts. But there is no need to approach 
such wide-ranging issues here. Rather, the topic that concerns us is very specific: why did Zhi 
Qian apparently feel that it was proper to conflate so many sources, rearranging them and 
combining them into a single hybrid text? 

Here again the preface can help us to place this editorial stance in its proper context, for 
Zhi Qian tells us explicitly that he did not consider this to be an ordinary Buddhist scripture. 
After mentioning the four Agamas (which, as noted above, had not yet been transmitted to 
China), and remarking that the siitras in these collections all begin with “thus it was heard” 
(fe) 4112) and the name of the place where the siitra was taught, and that “they relate in full 
what [the Buddha] taught [there],” he goes on to say that after this (2 4%) monks of five 
different schools transcribed what was contained in these scriptures into four- and six-line 
verses and divided them into chapters in accordance with their meaning. Because the 
resulting collections of verses did not have an applicable name, they were called “Dharma 
Phrases” (Faju ¥&)), i.e., the Dharmapada. 

This important passage makes it clear that Zhi Qian considered these various collections 
to be something quite different than the siitras preserved in the Agama collections; instead, 
they were the result of efforts by monks belonging to the “five groups” to produce their own 
anthologies of the Buddha’s words. Thus while it was surely considered important to preserve 
the meaning of the words themselves as well as possible (whether in the various Indic 
languages in which they were originally transmitted or subsequently in Chinese translation), 
the structure and organization of the collection itself was entirely amenable to the editor’s 
discretion. 

A glance at the variety of surviving texts entitled Dhammapada, Dharmapada, and 
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Uddnavarga makes it clear that those who produced these anthologies did indeed avail 
themselves of such editorial freedom on a grand scale. In this respect Zhi Qian might be 
described as being no different from the monks who organized and transmitted versions of 
the text in such languages as Pali and Gandhari prior to his time, as well as those who 
continued to do so in increasingly classical forms of Sanskrit in subsequent centuries. What 
was unique about Zhi Qian’s case was that he left us a record of this activity, through the very 
Chinese activity of composing a preface. We should be very grateful to him that he did. 


Conclusions 

The major objective of this study has been to document the fact that verses XXII.7-8 of Zhi 
Qian’s hybrid Dharmapada, i.e., the Faju jing 1& JRE, are not isolated as was previously 
supposed, but have numerous parallels both in Indic-language texts and in other Chinese and 
Tibetan translations. The process of locating these parallels, however, has also cast light on a 
number of additional topics. 

First, the analysis presented above has made it clear that in order to identify parallels to 
any passage in a text produced by a Chinese translator it is essential to be familiar with that 
translator’s idiom. Thus the fact that Zhi Qian uses the term chujin bf in some of his works 
as a translation of bhiksu proved to be an essential prerequisite to locating a verse in the 
Divyavadana that could be confirmed as a parallel to his XXIL8. 

Second, as is now well known, the earliest Chinese Buddhist translations appear to have 
been based on sources in a variety of Indian vernaculars, including (but not necessarily 
limited to) Gandhari, as well as texts in partially Sanskritized Prakrit (“Buddhist Sanskrit’) 
and perhaps even—in rare cases—in Pali. In discerning how Zhi Qian could have understood 
a word for “raft” (cf. BHS kola) as meaning “clan” (cf. BHS kula), or how he could have 
interpreted something corresponding to Sanskrit kolam hi as being a single word in the 
locative case, it has been essential to keep his knowledge of the vocabulary and grammar of 
one or more Middle Indic languages in mind. 

Third, our attempts to explain how Zhi Qian came up with his often idiosyncratic 
translations have required visualizing how he worked as a translator: the degree of his 
knowledge of Indian languages, his priorities and values as a translator, and the extent to 
which he felt free to alter the content and the arrangement of his source. Not surprisingly, the 
fact that in producing this translation he was surely dealing with texts in more than one 
Indian language, and that he had few if any lexicographic works at his disposal, meant that he 
was often confronted with words or phrases that he could not understand. 

Fourth, our examination of the parallels to these two verses in Zhi Qian’s translation 
suggest that certain fundamental hypotheses put forth by Mizuno and Nakatani may need to 
be re-evaluated. First, in assessing the school affiliation of Zhi Qian’s translation of the core 
portion of the text (i.e., the twenty-six chapters whose titles and sequence parallel what is 
found in the Pali), Mizuno inferred that his source could not have belonged to the 
Mahavihara school that was responsible for the transmission of the extant Pali version, since 
the content of those twenty-six chapters differs from it in a number of respects. Since it was 
obviously closely related to the Pali, however, he concluded that it was likely to have been 
based on a text belonging to a different but closely related group in Sri Lanka, the Abhayagiri 
school. While this is certainly not impossible, now that we have seen that Zhi Qian appears to 
have freely interpolated material from an Uddanavarga belonging to a different school into a 
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chapter of this “core” portion of the text, this hypothesis may need to be re-evaluated. Zhi 
Qian’s own testimony, found in his preface to the text, that he edited and arranged the 
translation after adding new material may also explain some of the differences in sequence 
between the Pali version and the corresponding twenty-six chapters of his text. In sum, the 
text brought by Weizhinan to the southern Wu kingdom may have been closer to the extant 
Pali text than it would appear. 

Fifth, as to Nakatani’s contention that several of the previously unidentified verses in 
chapter 22 of Zhi Qian’s Faju jing (and many others elsewhere in the text) must have been 
derived from the version in 700 gathds transmitted by Master Ge,” our investigation suggests 
that this theory is also in need of reconsideration. Two of the verses that Nakatani attributes 
to this source, in fact, are the ones we have examined here, and we found that a substantial 
number of parallels can be identified in extant Indian (as well as Chinese and Tibetan) texts. 
Thus there is no need to appeal to the non-extant Chinese translation in 700 gathds in order to 
explain their presence in Zhi Qian’s work. In addition to these, parallels in the Sanskrit 
Udanavarga (but not in the Pali Dhammapada) had already been identified by Mizuno for 
three other verses in Zhi Qian’s Chapter 22 (vv. 3, 6, and 13). Thus there seems to be a 
general pattern, at least for this chapter, of adding verses from a version of an Udanavarga to 
something that closely resembled the extant Pali text. With the addition of the parallels to the 
two verses discussed in this paper in the Uddanavarga (and elsewhere), only three verses in 
Zhi Qian’s Chapter 22—vv. 4, 12, and 19—remain without any counterparts that have been 
identified thus far. This suggests that further research, factoring in Zhi Qian’s often 
idiosyncratic translation vocabulary and the many difficulties he would have encountered in 
working with texts in more than one Indian language, might make it possible to locate 
previously unidentified parallels to these verses as well. 

Much remains to be done in the exploration of Zhi Qian’s extraordinarily rich and 
complex Faju jing, and we have only been able to scratch the surface here. It is hoped that 
scholars of coming generations will be able to carry this work forward, contributing new 
findings that will cast further light on Zhi Qian’s work. 


8 This assumption was also shared by Mizuno (1981, p. 269), though he did not single out specific verses in 


Zhi Qian’s translation as being likely to have been based on the 700-gatha work. 
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Appendix 
An Additional Exegetical Etymology: Bhiksu > Chujin (REE 


As we have seen, the identification of the term chujin (literally “[one who] removes famine”’) 
as a translation of a form of bhiksu was crucial to locating parallels to Zhi Qian’s verse 
XXII.8 (and subsequently to verse XXII.7 as well). This rendition is both rare and 
unexpected,” but there is no question of its meaning, for in the text in which it is first 
attested—the Fa jing jing YEBikS (T322) translated in the late 2’ century CE by by An Xuan 
#%K and Yan Fotiao Je bidi]—a comparison with other Chinese and Tibetan translations of 
the stitra (together with citations from the Sanskrit, where available) makes it clear that a 
form of the term bhiksu is meant.*° 

It might seem strange that these translators felt the need to coin a new translation of this 
term, for two other well-established renditions were already in circulation: the transcription 
bigiu Eé.E,, which had occurred already in the works of the first known translator of Buddhist 
texts into Chinese, the Parthian missionary An Shigao % TH taj (fl. mid-2™ c. CE),"' and 
shamen ¥¥F"l, originally coined as a transcription of a form of the word sramana,” a generic 


Othe obscurity of the term is attested by the fact that there is no separate entry for chujin in either Nakamura 


(1981) or Mochizuki (1931-1963), though the term is mentioned within the entry for biku Ei. in Mochizuki 
(vol. 5, p. 4289c). 

*0. For a concordance of these parallels see Nattier 2003, pp. 325-340. Fragments of the text have now been 
discovered in Gandhari as well; these are currently being studied by Stefan Baums, Chanida Jantrasrisalai, 
Kazunobu Matsuda, and Gudrun Melzer, and are expected to be published in the series Buddhist Manuscripts in 
the Scheyen Collection in the near future (Stefan Baums: personal communication, December 2022). A 
comprehensive study of citations from the text in Sanskrit sources is also in progress by Péter-Daniel Szanto 
(personal communication, December 2022). 

“The reconstructed pronunciations of the term as LH pi® k"u (§§26-38, 4-14), EMC pji’ k"uw (P33, 257), 
and ONWC *pii khu (0300, 0519), point to a source in a Middle Indic form, of which the most likely candidate 
would be Gandhari bhikhu. As noted by Baums, Old Indo-Aryan ks is normally maintained in Gandhari, but the 
word bhikhu is one of a group of technical terms in which we find the development of ks — kh, all of which are 
likely to be loanwords taken into Gandhari from another Middle Indic language (see Baums 2009, p. 169). 

Here this transcription, reconstructed as LH sa man (§§18—15, 33-35), EMC sai#/se: mon (P273, 211) and 
pre-ONWC *sé mon > ONWC *sa mon (0054, 0772), is congruent only with Gandhart (where the corre- 
sponding form is samana), as the sound development [¢r] > [s] appears to have been unique to that language 
(Stefan Baums: personal communication, February 2023). 

Note also the different transcription of this term as sangmén 4¢/"J, which appeared in secular sources prior 
to the beginning of Buddhist translation activity and appears to be the first word for “Buddhist monk” attested in 
Chinese (see Ziircher 1959, p. 29 and Pulleyblank 1983, p. 78). This transcription begins with a dental (not a 
retroflex) s, and thus does not reflect Gandhari pronunciation. It has long been my suspicion that this term (and 
other transcriptions of Buddhist terms found in secular but not Buddhist sources, notably the transcription of a 
form of buddha as futu ¥}%) may reflect their pronunciation by envoys from the Kushan empire, where the 
official language was Bactrian, rather than the way they would have been written (or pronounced in recitation) 
in Prakrit Buddhist texts. In this connection it may be significant that of all the languages of Central Asia in 
which Buddhist terms might have been transmitted in everyday conversation—what I have referred to elsewhere 
as “marketplace terms”; cf. words like “karma” and “nirvana” in English, which require no first-hand 
acquaintance with Buddhist languages or even with translations of primary texts—only Bactrian writes the word 
buddha in a form that transcribes the second syllable as well as the first (Bactrian BOAAO). On this and other 
Buddhist terms in Central Asian languages see Nattier 1991 (unpublished paper and accompanying handout 
presented at the plenary session of the American Oriental Society meeting at the University of California at 
Berkeley, available at academia.edu). Just as the present paper was going to press I learned that Ji Xianlin 23% 
#4K—who is well known for having proposed that the transcription of the word buddha as {ji was based on the 
Kuchean language (= Tokharian B), while }}% was based directly on an Indian form (e.g., in Dschi [=Ji] 
1947)—had subsequently changed his mind about the latter, proposing that it was based on the Bactrian 
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term for non-Brahmanical (including Buddhist) renunciants, but subsequently used as a 


substitution term to render the word bhiksu as well. 


A glance at the roster of Buddhist names 
and terms used in the Fa jing jing, however, quickly makes it clear why this was the case: the 
translators had adopted a policy of “translation-only,” that is, of rendering all foreign words 
into Chinese rather than employing transcriptions. As a result, neither bigiu nor shamen 
would have been an acceptable choice, and they were thus obliged to come up with a 
translation of their own. 

The result of their efforts, however—a term meaning “famine-remover’ or, in slightly 
less awkward English, “one who gets rid of hunger”—is not what would be expected as a 
way to convey the meaning of bhiksu. As is well known, the original etymological meaning 
of the word is “beggar,” i.e., one who begs for alms, a meaning well conveyed in the standard 
Tibetan translation of the term (in a slightly expanded form) as dge slong “virtuous beggar.” 

Other etymologically based explanations of the word, however, are also attested in Indic- 
language sources. In the Visuddhimagga, for example Buddhaghosa explains the word 
bhikkhu as meaning someone who “sees” (ikkhati) “fear” (bhaya) in the round of rebirth 
(samsare bhayam ikkhatiti bhikkhu), thus parsing the word as if bh- were derived from bhaya 
“fear” and -ikkh- from ikkhati “sees.”** This explanation does not seem to be found in any 
other Indic-language text, however, and the fact that the word ikkhati does not appear in any 
scripture contained in the Sutta or Vinaya sections of the Pali canon suggests that this may be 
a rather late interpretation, perhaps created by Buddhaghosa himself.*° 

Two other etymological derivations of bhiksu are given in Kumarajiva’s Da zhidu lun K 
#1 FE im,” the first stating that bi Li means po WW “break, eradicate” (presumably associating 
this syllable with the Indian root bhid- “break, destroy’) and that qiti [. means “defilements” 
(E18, the standard translation of k/esa in Kumarajiva’s time), thus apparently treating the 
word as if it were derived from bhi + k(le)s(a), selecting only two consonants from the 
second syllable and ignoring the discrepancy between retroflex and palatal sibiliants.*’ 
Though quite unexpected, this explanation is attested in a number of other sources, including 
texts in Pali, Sanskrit, and Tibetan.™ 

The second explanation given in Kumarajiva’s work is equally unexpected, this time 
explaining that [i means “fear” (bu ‘ffi; cf. the Pali derivation from bhaya “fear” mentioned 
above) and that [& means “to be able” (néng {ié, typically used as a translation of the verb 


language instead (see for example Ji 1992; I would like to thank Zhang Yiren for bringing the latter paper to my 
attention). 

On this and other “substitution terms” see Nattier forthcoming. 

Visuddhimagga 3.28; for an English translation see Nanamoli 2010, p. 8. 

All of the occurrences of the term in Cone’s Dictionary of Pali are from commentaries or other relatively 
late layers of the Pali canon; see Cone 2001, p. 365a. 

Kumiarajiva actually gives a total of six different interpretations of the word (three of which are based on 

etymological grounds) if the initial statement that the word bhiksu means “beggar” (BIH lhe. ? Kawa, 
25.79b29-c1) is included. For the full list see T1509, 25.79b29-80a6 and cf. the French translation in Lamotte 
1944, pp. 199-202 and the recent discussion in Funayama 2022, pp. 232-235. 
7 BREW, EMIS, BORIS eH LE (T1509, 25.80a2-3). Lamotte translates “En outre, bhi 
signifie trancher (bhid) et ksu signifie passion (ksudh = k/esa). On appelle Bhiksu l’homme qui a tranché les 
passions” (1944, p. 201). It is intriguing, in light of the Chinese term chujin under consideration here, that 
Lamotte (who does not discuss this term) seems to equate #H fj (a standard translation of the word k/esa) with 
ksudh “hunger,” but it is not clear why he does so and no further details are given. 

Lamotte (1944, p. 201) draws attention to the presence of the same interpretation in a number of Pali 
commentaries as well as in the Abhidharmakosa, where the Sanskrit text reads bhinnaklesatvad bhiksuh. 
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85. 


Sak- “to be powerful, capable’’).* Here the word is apparently parsed as consisting of bh(i) + 
s(u)k, which not only represents another case of partial borrowing of sounds to generate an 
interpretation involving unrelated words (ignoring once again the difference between palatal 
and retroflex sibilants) but also introduces the amusing possibility of dyslexia (s +k rather 
than k + s) as a stimulus for creativity among Buddhist exegetes.” The text then goes on to 
explain this interpretation as meaning that a bhiksu is “one who is able to scare [someone],” 
i.e., that a bhiksu can frighten Mara and his minions.”! 

Needless to say, all of these idiosyncratic interpretations are completely impossible in 
terms of historical linguistics, but the job of Buddhist preachers and exegetes was not to 
document the actual historical roots of Indian terms. Rather, their task was to bring them to 
life—that is, to mobilize them, so to speak—in ways that would have the desired impact on 
their audiences. 

In the case of chujin for bhiksu, An Xuan and Yan Fotiao simply used the term in their 
translation but did not (unsurprisingly) pause to define it. A detailed explanation was given in 
the following century, however, by Kang Senghui /# {/ , who is known to have written a 
commentary on the Fa jing jing and who incorporated a substantial amount of its terminology 
into his famous collection of jdtaka tales, the Liudu ji jing 7N FE & # (T1152). The 
commentary itself has unfortunately been lost, but one precious citation preserved in 


Sengyou’s Shijia pu Feit deals with precisely this term: “Kang Senghui’s Notes on the Fa 


jing jing says, ‘The ordinary person craves the six dusts [1.e., the objects of the six senses]; 
even if a hungry person eats, he is never satisfied. The sage [by contrast] cuts off craving and 


discards the hunger of the six senses; therefore, one who leaves home is called ‘one who gets 
>» 9992 


rid of hunger’. 

How, then, could such an interpretation have come about? If we view the term chujin in 
light of the various etymological explanations given above, a solution comes quickly to hand: 
the word bhiksu (presumably not in Sanskrit but in a Middle Indic form) has been divided 


Two noteworthy examples are the translations of “Sakyamuni” as Nengru fié fig and Nengren fié {—, 


respectively, in the works of Zhi Qian (for Hl fig see T185, 3.473a23, with a gloss explaining that #@ means 
“Sakya” and fig represents “muni,” as well as T225B, 8.483cl and T281, 10.447a16; for fi {< see T474, 
14.519c28 and 532b5, and cf. the same term in the work of Zhi Qian’s near-contemporary Kang Senghui at 
T152, 3.48b5). The term Héfiic is virtually unique to Zhi Qian, appearing otherwise in translated scriptures only 
in T193 ((#4AS4T#E, which here as in many other places may be borrowing from Zhi Qian’s work. HE{—, on the 
other hand, appears in Zhi Qian’s corpus only in T474, while it is widely used by Dharmaraksa. In light of this 
pattern of distribution it is possible that the presence of this term in T474—which exhibits other traces of 
terminology not otherwise used by Zhi Qian, but common in Dharmaraksa’s work (see He [= Radich] 2019)— 
may be the result of emendation during the Western Jin period. Another possible explanation, however, would 
be that this rendition was introduced by Zhi Qian only during a late phase of his career, which would explain 
why this translation is shared by Kang Senghui, who appears to have been active during the period immediately 
following Zhi Qian’s time, but not with others prior to Dharmaraksa’s time. 

Perhaps because of this difficulty, Lamotte equates H# with ksam- rather than sak- (see p. 202). 
1 PREAH. EAE, HEHE BEARS (T1509, 25.80a5-6). 

See T2040, 50.55b3-4: EE PETE BRED + MARE YRTNEB. PARRA AAR AUR. ELA a BRN Ti 
HL, CHE AC AS BREE.” The definition of the word PR fi given in Soothill, which reads “He (or she) who puts 
away want (by receiving alms), an intp. of bhiksu and bhiksunt’ (Soothill 340), is far from the mark; it is not 
clear to me on what basis he proposed this interpretation. It should also be noted that the word bf always 
seems to refer to male monastics; when bhiksunis are meant the term is written either as Rf 2 (found in 
translated texts only in Zhi Qian’s T225B and Kang Senghui’s T152, as well as in TS and T145, two anonymous 
translations that are likewise considered to have been produced in the 3™ century in the Wu kingdom) or, in 
reversed form, as AC hf (attested only in T152 and T145). 
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into bhi- and -ksu, with the latter part of the word being interpreted as referring to “hunger” 
(Gandhart ksusa, Sanskrit ksudh/ksudha; cf. Pali khuda), and the first part being associated 
with a word meaning “to get rid of’ or “to extinguish.” At least two possibilities for the 
interpretation of bhi- here come to mind, first the verb bah-/vah- “get rid of” discussed above 
in connection with the interpretation of the word brahmana as “one who gets rid of evil 
deeds.” Perhaps more likely in the present case, however, would be a form of the verb bhid- 
(e.g., the past participle bhinna), meaning “destroyed.” 

To the best of my knowledge no instance of this exegetical explanation has yet been 
located in an Indic-language text, but the examples cited above from Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga and Kuméarajiva’s Da zhidu lun suggest that there were a variety of 
etymological interpretations of the word bhiksu, some of them perhaps quite localized, 
circulating in Buddhist circles in India and its environs.”’ The evidence provided by the use of 
chujin in the Fa jing jing, together with the explanation of the word given in Kang Senghui’s 
commentary on the text, suggests that this previously undocumented interpretation may well 
have been known in at least some parts of the South Asian Buddhist world. 


Abbreviations 
BHSD = Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (Edgerton 1953b) 
BHSG = Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar (Edgerton 1953a) 
CBC@ = Chinese Buddhist Canonical Attributions database (https://dazangthings.nz/cbc/) 
EMC = Early Middle Chinese (with page numbers from Pulleyblank 1991) 
HD = Hanyu da cidian (His Kiel #2 (Luo Zhufeng 1987-1995) 
LH = Later Han (with section numbers from Schuessler 2009) 
MW = Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1899) 
ONWC = Old Northwest Chinese (with item numbers from Coblin 1994) 
PED = Pali-English Dictionary (Rhys Davids and Stede, 1921-1925) 
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